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GENTLEMEN :—You will pardon me in 
commencement for repeating the substance 
of my letter accepting the position I occupy 
to-day—I have obeyed your call rather for 
the opportunity it affords me of expressing 
the deep interest I feel in your institution 
than from any hope of making an adequate 
return for the compliment you have paid me. 
And without affectation I may say that I 
labor under a double embarrassment in ful- 
filling this engagement. Many years—I 
need not say how many—have elapsed since 
I left College, and hereafter you will be bet- 
ter able than now to appreciate the hesita- 
tion of a farmer more. accustomed to “ en- 
twine his thoughts with Nature in the fields, 
than Art in galleries,’’ to appear before those 
whose active acquaintance with literature 
enables them to detect the first anachronism 
in history, or the slightest trip in the clas- 
sics, especially on the part of one who never 
claimed to be very sure-footed. 

But if I feared to stand the ordeal of a lit- 
erary institution, I was still more doubtful as 
to the propriety of coming to speak, in my 
desultory way, to those whose occupation 
teaches them to ‘talk plainly and to the 
point.’ I could but fear that my thoughts, 
set in loose array before you, would be as 
distasteful as was the courtier’s bald, dis- 
jointed chat to Harry Percy—for I have ob- 
served that the strict discipline of the camp 
teaches and calls for terse and nervous 
speech, for compact arguments as well as 
for solid columns—and_ will, pardon 
attempted ornament as it allows the bur- 
nished armor, the waving flag, the stirring 
music and the cadeneed step, as the incite- 
ments to a more rapid movement and a more 
vigorous attack.. 


Vou. XX.—65. 





Coming then as a militiaman before regu- 
lars, I am sure you do not expect any dis- 
course on tactics from one who “never set 

squadron in the field, nor the divisions of 
a battle knows more,”—nay not half so well 
as the fair daughters of Rockbridge. Gibbon 
says somewhere that he was better able 4o 
write the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire from having served for a short time in 
the Hampshire militia. But whatever of 
clearness this may have added to his “ lt- 
minous page,”’ I do not feel that my martial 
experience, embraced in a single appearance 
at a general muster, has at all increased my 
ability to address those who have “ given 
the first watches of the night to the red 
planet Mars.’’ But while I ask you to grant 
me credit for the most complete and abso- 
lute ignorance in military matters—that I 
have not skill to “trench a field or raise a 
rampart”—that I am entirely unacquainted 
with the grand conceptions of Vauban and 
the sublime reveries of Marshal Saxe, you 
will yet allow me to express my admiration 
of the wisdom which has induced our State 
to abandon the wretchedly absurd militia 
system to concentrate its efforts upon such 
an institution as this—under able manage- 
ment to form a nucleus for an effective citi- 
zen soldiery, by sending forth from time to 
time a band of intelligent officers, well pre- 
pared in the hour of need to guide and di- 
rect the energies of the State, and “ bring 
the freeman’s arm to aid the freeman’s 
cause.” 

Guided and animated by this feeling—and 
recollecting that your institution was formed 
less for the chances of war than for the more 
solid triumphs of peace, of science and of 
morality, I could not hesitate in the selec- 
tion of a topic upon which to address you. 
Denied a fellowship in other things, you 
yourselves have indicated to me, what anoth- 
er portion of the title of your institution 
fwould have guarantied, that you acknow- 





ial ledge brotherhood in the name of a noble 
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mother—that there is a loftier music ander|rather have the latest piece of slander flashed 
which we can march together. And I have|along the wires, than to be assured of the 
come to you, therefore, secure in the con-|recovery of the*lost decade of Livy—and 
sciousness that if challenged at your lines, I | boasts a knowledge of the seat of war in Eu- 
could sincerely answer—a friend—and ad-|rope that it does not possess of the map of 


- Vancing, give that unvarying countersign of|its own country. 


our affections—that perpetual watchword of| Nor do I intend to weary you with any 
our hearts—Virginia ! thing more than an incidental allusion to 
It is of her that I would speak to you to-|that other exciting subject of the day—that 
day—a day I know which invites a broader} morbid philanthropy and calculating human- 
range though it cannot offer, I hope, a more|ity, which takes a fugitive slave for its hero, 
acceptable topic. Consecrated by the birth} drapes a city in mourning when the consti- 
of a nation and by the death of patriots, its|tution is obeyed, appeals to a higher law for 
return and celebration would justify us in|revenge, and flies with cowardly terror to a 
wandering in thought and fancy over that}lower law for protection, and comes, with 
grander heritage those patriots have be-|blood on its hands and scripture on its lips, to 
queathed to us—or with the license granted /|lift the assassins knife and light the incen- 
usually on such an occasion, we might be/diary’s torch, in the name of a meek and 
pardoned for extending our gaze and seek-{lowly Saviour. I turn from these more ex- 
ing to citing subjects, because I feel, as I hope you 
F Sa do, that we can dwell for a time more pleas- 
Wash tdeda Pads dt ate antly and profitably on matters nearer home. 
. Shout in their sulphurous canopy.” As you have stood upon some one of these 
lofty peaks ‘by which you are surrounded, 
But I think we can spend our time just now/and have strained the eye to embrace the 
more profitably in running the shorter lines|grand panorama ‘before you—the billowy 
of our smaller, but goodly heritage—and find | hills, and long waving line of our blue Pyre- 
our account in treasuring the advice of Dun-|nees—you have felt at length how much 
das to Pitt when the latter, walking rather| more pleasant it was to withdraw the aching 
unsteadily after dinner, was speaking pro-|gaze and fix it on some quiet valley nestling 
sily about the ‘‘balanceof power.” ‘‘Hang/beneath you, glistening it may be with the 
Europe’s balance: mind you own!’’ golden ‘harvest or the springing corn, and 
It seems to me, my friends, that we busy| smiling with all the other evidences of peace 
ourselves too much with these things al-|and happiness, as though conscious that na- 
ready—that there is a stronger wish to set|ture had laid its hand in blessing upon it. 
the world to rights, than to keep our own|Even so let us withdraw our gaze from the 
houses in order. I would not wish of course|great world for atime, to inspect our own 
to discourage an enlightened acquaintance |loved State—to take counsel together as to 
with current history, or seek to check inves-|our duties, and how we may best perform 
tigation in all proper and legitimate direc-|the part assigned us in the service of a 
tions. But I think that all sober-minded| mother whose affections and bounties so well 
people will agree with me in saying, that/éntitle her to'the-aid and comfort of all her 
there is too great ‘a tendency in the present| children. é, 
age to expansiveness at the expense of pro-| Weal feel that’ Virginia does not occupy 
fundity—that tinsel and veneering are too/her proper position in the confederacy of 
readily accepted in the place of solid ma-|States. ‘We all regret that in the great march 
hogany and pure gold—that the broad views|of material improvement she has lagged be- 
wevhear so much of only encourage shal-|hind until she is hardly within bugle-call of 
low thinking—that quid-nuncs are increasing|her sisters. ‘I’have felt it my duty to speak 
more rapidly than intelligent citizens—and plainly whenever a fair opportunity oc- 
that the electric telegraph, that mad. gossip] curred, and in return have been denounced 
as Falstaff would have called it, is too true}as a croaker—but I trust when you have 
a type of an age that I greatly fear would| heard me through, you will defend ‘and ab- 
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solve me. from such.a title. It would be far|the day is far distant when the morals and 
easier, as it certainly would be far morejreligion of Virginia will be only statutory. 
agreeable to speak in one unbroken strain of |I trust we shall be long exempted from those 
hope and joy of the present and future of|false systems under which the “ individual 
Virginia—to gloss over the errors of our sys-| withers, and the world is more and more.”’ 
tem—the defects in our practice—and utter}To you, gentlemen, as Virginians, warmly 
pleasant words to soothe our consciousness |interested in every thing that pertains to the 
of wasted powers and neglected opportuni-|honor, profit and glory of your native State, 
ties. But we have done this too long and|I would say beware of these new fangled 
found an increase, not a mitigation of the|plans whose inevitable tendencies are to 
evil. It is upon the “ languishing agricul-|break up the ancient landmarks—and in pro- 
ture of Virginia’”’ that the abolitionist makes| posing to substitute a system for conscience, 
his bitterest sarcasms—nor can we deny in|and ashibboleth for morality, would make all 
the face of the census returns, that we have} men as much alike as three-cents pieces, and 
the melancholy farce enacted in our midst of just about as valuable. 

framing constitutions for men that cannot} In the present day there is an alarming 
read it—that we have eighty thousand ready | tendency, as it seems to me, towards central- 
recruits forthe Know Nothing party, if its name | ization—a disposition to legislate upon every 
be the measure of its information—that our | subject—to organize every man’s household 
young men, the pride and strength of every | for him—almost, as Sheridan has it, to make 
land, are leaving us by thousands, torn like}ys « start by rule, and blush by example.’ 
jewels from the diadem of Virginia, to deck}I believe this spirit of interference to be at 
the brows of more fortunate States—and that|total variance with true, rational freedom, 
in every section of our broad commonwealth | whether civil or religious. I say civil or re- 
we have howling wildernesses that, under}ligious, for it is an easy transition for this 
happier auspices, should be smiling with pros-|spirit of interference to pass from one to the 


perity and laughing with abundance. I amjother. Having settled a man’s condition in ~ 


told that a brighter day is dawning upon us.|this world, it would inevitably undertake to 
[ am happy to believe it, and have myself} prescribe his destiny in the next. Amid this 
proudly proclaimed it—but it is our duty to} wild commotion of reform, we have still time 
see that it is something longer than a polarfand light enough to look to the compass by 
winter's day—that we shall make asustained| which we have steered so long, and to recall 
and not a mere galvanic effort—that we shall/the fact that the old Anglo-Saxon notion of 
act not from the sheer necessity of the mo- liberty was that of the greatest individual 
ment, but from a higher, sterner, and more] freedom compatible with the interests of so- 
continuous sense of duty. 

It becomes us, then, to investigate ag] for aid that it could do without—and while it 
clearly as possible the defects which have lad] punished crime promptly and sternly, did 
to the past decline-—to promote the present} not seek to amend the Decalogue, nor waste 
tendency to advéncement—and thus en-|its energies in the effort to settle that vast 
deavor to learn and to remember “ what] multitude of questions which a higher wis- 
makes a nation happy, and what keeps itgo.’*|dom had decreed should be decided only be- 
I beg leave to say in advance that | amenly|tween man and his God. Individualism, I 
seeking to set your own minds to. works ypor | repeat, is the characteristic of all true free- 
this subject. I have not come to you to-day|dom, whetlier civil or religious. I donot, of 
with any elaborately planned system—any|eourse, use this word in that selfish sense 
patent panacea for our ills. I have no faith} which would make the interests of individu- 
in mere ephemeral associations which pro-|als superior to the common interests of soci- 
pose to regenerate a country by administer-|ety—~but in that higher sense which shall 
ing a draught, or by withholding it. I donot|make each member of a community feel that 
believe in building 4 house upon one stong,|under Divine Providence he has a work to 
defending a fort with one gua, or launching| perform—some greater, some less. The Par- 
@ seventy-four with only one mast. I trustjable which tells us of the distribution of the 


ciety—-to appeal to neither neighbor nor State _ 
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talents, shows us in the very inequality of 
the distribution, that it is to individual en- 
ergy we must look for the greatest achieve- 
ments. There is no warrant in that parable 
for communism, or joint stock philanthropy. 
Constituted as we are for different purposes 
and with different powers, man can only reach 
his highest development under that system 
which not only allows, but encourages the 
full display of each peculiar mind, and the 
warmest efforts of every sympathizing heart. 


To all this it may be answered, as I have 
been answered, that in Virginia at least there 
is but little evidence of this tendency to cen- 
tralization, this disposition to substitute gov- 
ernmental action for individual exertion. I 
wish I could think so. I wish I could shut 
my eyes and close my mind against the mel- 
ancholy conviction that as a people we look 
too much to the State for aid—that we wait 
too supinely for others to do for us what we 
could and should do better and far more 
promptly for ourselves. Candor, I think, 
will declare that we are too lazy and too 
dependant. One illustration must suffice. 
Look at our system of internal improvements. 
Our legislatures have expended money 
enough, if properly administered, to have 
covered the whole State with a network of 
improvements, radiating in every direction, 
and enabling Virginia to extend her arms 
and embrace all her children.. Instead of 
this, what do we behold? What have we to 
show for our money but splendid failures and 
magnificent abortions? We have been Ti- 
tans in commenctng, but alas! we have been 
but pigmies in concluding. An ancient apo- 
thegm warns us that we should commit the 
beginning of every great action to Argus 
with his hundred eyes, and its completion to 
Briareus with his hundred hands—but I fear 
with us the rule is just -exactly reversed. 
Briareus commences, then folds his many 
arms and sits down with Argus to look on, 
and speculate as to the probable completion 

of the work. Virginia for the -past ten or 
fifteen years has but acted the part’ of the 
over-fond and foolish mother, and instead.of 
exercising her judgment, has in too many 
imstances only impaired the patrimony of 
her children by gratifying every idle whim 
end importunity and conflicting caprice. She 


has attempted to give substance to the dream 
of the visionary—she has been too ready to 
give the selfish credit for patriotism—with 
characteristic profuseness and recklessness 
has been prompt to spend while there was a 
dollar in the purse, and to borrow when there 
was not—until at last, aroused from her cre- 
dulity, (for I trust she 7s aroused,) she finds 
that not one single great work is finished, 
except in the highly excited imaginations, or 
on the highly colored engravings of their 
projectors—that she is burdened with una- 
vailing taxes—her people still separated and 
divided—jealousies between her towns and 
wrangling among her counties—her resour- 
ces undeveloped—some of the fairest por- 
tions of her territory alienated in affection 
or made tributary to other States, and that 
after all her efforts and expenditures she 
must still look to the future for her great- 
ness, and to the past for her renown. [| 
am told that individual agency, the action of 
citizens, could never have accomplished 
what we see around us. Perhaps it could 
not—at least it would have shown its wis- 
dom in not attempting so much. To the ar- 
gument that private capital was not equal to 
such burdens, there is the obvious answer 
that the citizens of the State must pay the 
debt at last—and that the work will be fin- 
ished sooner and the debt more promptly 
paid where personal interest and active in- 
dividual ageficy are the spurs to exertion. 
And we have the facts that in Georgia, a 
State originally not better supplied with 
capital than ourselves, the works of im- 
provement, constructed by private compa- 
fiies are finished and paying handsomely— 
while the only road there which is doing 
badly; is that built upon State account. J 
honestly believe that Virginia would this day 
be in a better condition if. without one mile 
of railfoad’ she were without debt. We 
might then hope that instead of dissipating 
her energies and pouring forth her treasures 
to run to waste, or water but the desert, she 
might profit by the sad experience of other 
States and of the Federal Government that 
politicians are the worst road makers in the 
world—that she would determine to work 
through her citizens and not by her Legisla- 
tire. We might then hope that one channel 








Would be opéned—our grand Aorta along 
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which might flow the life blood now pent up 
in her mighty heart. 

It may seem inappropriate on such an oc- 
casion, to dwell upon these things—and yet 
it cannot be wrong to warn you as Virgin- 
ians of the greatest danger threatening your 
native State. 1 should be untrue to myself 
and to you if I failed to give utterance to 
the fear that oppresses me—that under the 
corrupting system of Internal Improvements, 
as prosecuted in Virginia, patriotism has been 


weakened—that low and selfish maneuvring | 


is taking the place of a noble and lofty State 
pride. And unless Virginia determines 
speedily to remove the cancer, by refusing 
farther appropriations, or by the more effec- 
tual remedy of selling her interests in the 


principal works, and thus breaking up the’ 


than that of mere crimination. Reve dwelt 
on it for a time as the most striking illustra- 
tion of the position T have assumed and the 
lesson I would inculcate. It is far, very far 
from my purpose to utter wholesale denun- 
ciations against the friends of Internal Im- 
provements, a class that includes our most 
enlightened and purest men. It is against 
the corrupt and corrupting system that I 
'would warn you, and all Virginians. There 
are many things that the State should notin- 
terfere with, and this is one. The railroad 
mania of England warns us that even when 
guarded by lynx-eyed personal interest what 
frauds may be perpetrated in the prosecution 
of public works, and the late developments 
in Northern railway matters, prove that even 
our more astute brethren are not exempted 





sources of combination against the Treasury, 


it requires no prophet to foretell the melan-: 
We can but recollect the woe, 


choly result. 
of wealthier commonwealths—we can but 
look forward with dread of that hour which 
has come to others, and may come to us— 
when hope deferred shall at length make the 
heart sick—when an overburdened people 
shall forget ‘‘the clear renown it used to 
wear’’—when multiplied disasters shall at 
length suggest dishonor—when with works 
unfinished, with faith broken, and credit 
gone, Repudiation shall come at last with her 
black brush to finish the picture, come to 
add shame to grief, and infamy to ruin ! 

You feel:inclined, with noble impulse, to. 
say this can never be. It is for you in part, 


from the danger of over issues. 

Our system has as yet escaped the impu- 
tation, or at least the proof of criminality, 
and has disarmed resentment by a full con- 
fession of folly. Many, perhaps most of the 
evils of this system, have sprung from an 
utter ignorance, and an entire consequent 
neglect of the true interests of the State. 
And I have come to ask you, among other 
things, to do what I fear too many of our 
Legislators have failed to do—to spread the 
map of Virginia before you—to trace out not 
only her dotted boundaries and her pencilled 
| shores, but to study her condition, her wants, 
and her resources—to bend your head to 
catch the pleadings of her feeble voice, and 
‘then, with noble resolution and high resolve, 
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as it is the duty of every Virginian, who) here in the purer atmosphere, and amid our 
links his own personal honor with the credit! | grander scenery, to consecrate yourselves to 
of his State to say it shall not be. Every | her service. And here let me entreat you 
thing should be done to encourage the par- in all kindness and confidence to commence 
ticular friends of the larger works in their your life of duty by casting off or repelling 
present noble efforts to complete their im- that false pride too common in our State, 
provements on their own credit and from their which is prone rather to exact than to ren- 
own resources. And when this is accom- der honor. I hope and believe that the day 
plished, we may dismiss all fears. It will! of morbid thinking and miserable working is 
be easy to quiet and crush those smaller cor- _past—that the time is at hand when the youths 
morants whose existence depended upon the of Virginia will deem it no degrada tion to earn 
success of the larger—and we shall reap the an honorable independence in the cause of 
higher profit in the valuable lesson that in- their State by the strength of their own good 
dividual energy is a stronger force than leg- right arms—will believe that idleness is 
islative action, and the industry of citizens not meritorious, and labor not humiliating— 
a better capital than State subscription. that an embrowned cheek is no derogation 

In speaking to you of these matters I beg, from the gentleman, and that a hardened 
you to believe that I have a higher motive | hand may be but the surer pledge of a warm- 
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er heart. If you value the nobler parts of 
the Virginia character, its true nobility of 
soul, its scorn of meanness, its high-toned 
honor, and all those other social and moral 
qualities which have so long adorned it— 
qualities that its enemies have pretended to 
deride, but before which they have ever stood 
abashed—if you would preserve and trans- 
mit these, you must early learn that their true 
basis is independence. You must learn to 
seek other roads to wealth and fame than in 
the walks of overcrowded professions, or 
along the precarious and slippery paths of 
politics. Do not think I have come to read 
youa homily against ambition. I would myself 
suspect the sincerity of any man who would 
proclaim himself insensible to the good opin- 
ion of his fellow men. There is much truth 
in the old scholastic aphorism, that he who 
lives wholly detached from his kind, must be 
either an angeloradevil. But what I would 
impress upon you is, first, that however 
glittering the prize, it is but a false am- 
bition which does not hold self-respect far 
above any office in popular or governmental 
gift, and secondly, that if office, in the only 
form in which you should accept it, is with- 
held, if it be not offered without solicitation, 
and won without dishonor, it is still in your 
power with talent and perseverance, to gain 
high and enduring distinctions such as mid- 
night caucusses cannot give, nor scheming 
politicians take away. We have a signal 
proof of what a man may accomplish for 
himself, in our distinguished fellow citizen, 
Matthew F. Maury. Weproudly claim him 
as a Virginian by birth, but freely relinquish 
him to the world of science for its adoption. 
We see in him a man whom kings have 
sought to decorate and nations have learned 
tohonor, as one who has sought knowledge less 
for hisown fame than for the good of mankind, 
His Wind and Current Chart, second only 
in value to the compass, has taught the mar- 
iner in every sea the habits-of the shifting 
winds, and customs of the mountain bil- 
lows, and has given him a name that is ut- 
tered with gratitude on every passing breeze, 
and borne in thunder on every gale that 
sweeps the stormy deep. 

It is granted to but few to make their mark 
in the political world—it is not often, in the 
words of our distinguished Senator, that a 





man can marry his name to a great princi- 
ple—the triumph of the orator is but fleet- 
ing, and the strength of the logician is fre- 
quently wasted on idle or chimerical schemes 
and subtleties. The lasting affections of a 
people or of a community naturally centre 
upon him who does some practical service— 
whose genius and philanthropy shine in good 
deeds—who works silently and disinterest- 
edly, and finds more true joy in the perfor- 
mance than in the reward of noble actions— 
a purer pleasure in the consciousness that he 
has soothed one aching heart, that he has 
brought quiet and happiness to some sorrowing 
hearth, than he who commands the applause 
of listening Senates and pawns his con- 
science for empty and prostituted honors. 
If you enter political life, let it be with 

the full persuasion that there is a higher 
fame in advancing the prosperity of your 
country than in addiu® to your own personal 
reputation. Publish no catalogue of your 
own merits, and be not the advertiser of 
your own deserts. Waste not you time like 
Rogero in the Rovers, ‘‘ sitting by the deep 
pool of despondency angling for impossibili- 
ties.” Virginia-has need for all her sons— 
she has employment for all. It is not neces- 
sary for any of them to renounce the land 
of their birth. The discontented spirit finds 
no relief in flight. Horace asked two thou- 
sand years ago, 

“ What wanderer from his native land 

E’er left himself behind ? 

The wayward thought, the restless will, 


And discontent attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives. 


To all those who complain that within their 
own State they have no opportunity to rise, 
I am ever disposed to repeat the caustic re- 
ply once given to a young Virginian. He 
was asking an old gentleman just returned 
from the West, if he saw any opening for a 
young man of talent. ‘‘Sir,’’ was the appro- 
priate answer, “there is an opening for a 
young man of talent everywhere.’ Our en- 
gineers, our professors, our teachers should 
all be Virginians. There is honor as well 
as profit in many occupations that we neglect 
and almost despise. Virginians must go to 
work. They must remember that the days 
of entailed estates and of inherited renown 
are past, and with them should pass away 
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that false feeling which is too proud to beg, 
too lazy to work, but is most happy to com- 
promise matters by soliciting an office! Let 
us change all this, and feel that every occu- 
pation is dignified by the independence it 
yields, and ennobled by the fact that it is as- 
sisting in bringing back the smile of health 
and joy to the faded cheek of Virginia. 

Acknowledging the painful fact that Vir- 
ginia as a State, though full of the “ excellen- 
cy of dignity and the excellency of power,” 
has merited and met the fate of Reuben, 
‘unstable as water thou shall not excel’— 
we are obliged to admit also that her children 
taken individually evince a lack of that fix- 
edness of purpose, that unconquerable will 
which alone can bear us in triumph through 
the trials and troubles and difficulties of this 
world. We are too easily satisfied, and too 
easily depressed. We are too much like 
Byron’s Jack Skyscrape, 


— “a mercurial man 
Who fluttered over all things like a fan. 
More brave than firm, and more inclined to dare 
And die at once, than wrestle with despair.” 


In our studies we lack concentration. We 
seek a smattering in all things and gain per- 
fection in none. Too many of us lead aim- 
less lives. Every man, whether standing on 
the threshold, or engaged in the busy scenes 
of life, should have a clear purpose—a CLEAR 
puRPOSE. He should fix his eye upon some 
point he is determined to reach, (taking care 
by the way not to fix it too high, for it is 
more agreeable and graceful to rise than to 
fall,) and then resolved to labor and to wait, 
success will come, or in its place a noble forti- 
tude that will sustain him in every trial, and 
nerve him to mightier efforts. 

It has been allowed to but two men in our 
country, John Quincy Adams and Hugh Swin- 
ton Legaré—perhaps I may properly add a 
third, Edward Everett—I know of but these 
three to whom with truth can be applied the 
words of the eulogist of one of them, that by 
genius and industry they had climbed from 
peak to peak until arrived at the summit, the 
whole panorama of knowledge and science 
lay accurately mapped at their feet. And 
even of these it may be safely assumed that 
it had been better for themselves and for 
their country if they had contented them- 


and investigation. But though two or three 
have reached the summit of Mont Blanc, how 
many have failed, sinking with exhaustion 
or returning with a few lichens, the dreary 
evidence af a drearier failure. {[ would not 
wish of course to see my countrymen con- 
tracting their minds to particular objects to 
the total exclusion of all other elements of a 
liberal education. I would not have them 
like the mathematician who considered Par- 
adise Lost a poor poem because it proved 
nothing, nor like the linguist who considers it 
the highest exercise of human intellect and 
human ingenuity to chase some poor fugitive 
word through the obscurities and sinuosities 
of a dozen languages. But I do object to the 
modern notion of making a voyage round the 
world of science in a few months or even 
years. Iam utterly opposed to this rapid 
review of the realms of thought, about as sat- 
isfactory and profitable as the study of geol- 
ogy from a railroad car. 

Every observant person must have noted 
the effects of this style of aimless study upon 
the Southern mind—its tendency to diffuse- 
ness—making it prefer glitter to strength and 
gaudiness to grandeur of thought. While we 
are thus getting gems and flowers we neglect 
to lay a solid foundation for Southern litera- 
ture. To the same source must we ascribe 
the fact that we have so few finished states- 
men. With at least equal intellects, and far 
higher powers of elocution, our Southern or- 
ators are often overwhelmed by laborious 
Northern adversaries by their masses of fig- 
ures and tabular statements. It would be 
ludicrous, if it were not lamentable, to see 
how often our Southern men on reaching a 
point that requires accuracy of statement, 
familiarity with detail and all the other evi- 
dences of order and method—how, failing in 
these, they are obliged to take refuge in idle 
declamation, or worse still, in bitter and de- 
grading personalities. This style of study 
produces indecision of character. The young 
man who has studied without an object may, 
upon a review of his mental forces, have the 
vanity to conclude that he is as good for one 
thing as another—but alas! the more right- 
eous verdict of the world, and one that he 
very readily confirms in after years himself 
is, that he is good for nothing. It is this 
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lack of finish in any particular branch of 
knowledge that should indicate an avocation, 
. which gives us so many nerveless saunterers 
upon the stage—so many idlers waiting, like 
our friend Wilkins Micawber, for something 
to turn up—whistling for the breeze when 
they should be tugging at the oar—losing 
each day a portion of their self respect—too 
often sinking as slaves to vicious habits—be- 
coming the proper agents for the dirty work 
of party, or resorting to the lower shifts of 
necessity and degradation. It is this system 
in part, (with the additional fact that we have 
left among us some of the worse features of 
aristocracy,) that gives such currency to the 
bandit maxim, that ‘‘the world owes me a 
living’’—uttered generally by those whose 
characters warrant us in saying, that if soci- 
ety does really owe the debt, it most certainly 
is not ‘‘for value received.”” The nobler 
maxim, as I have already inculcated, holds 
that each citizen’ owes a debt to society— 
and the truer policy is that which looks 


for its compensation in the rich harvest 
springing from law and order—from that 


diversified employment which brings forth 
every beauty and all power—adorns and 
strengthens society with variety and con- 
trast—as nature teeming with multiform 
abundance and loveliness covers the valley 
with flowers, clothes the plain with golden 
harvests, and crowns the hill with noble 
forests. 

It is this directness of aim and purpose, 
this diversified employment which has given 
to England so many eminent men in the dif- 
ferent walks of Literature, of Science, of Art, 
and of every branch of industry. By these 
multiplied and blended powers she has laid 
every clime under tribute, and made her lit- 
tle island the centre of Civilization—the 
mighty heart by whose pulsations are mea- 
sured the health and strength of every com- 
mercial country, as she has been the great 
fountain from which in later times every na- 
tion has drawn the first draughts of civil lib- 
erty and religious freedom. My prayer is 
that my own country, profiting by her example 
and warned by her errors, may exceed even 
her strength, and crown even her glory—and 
that as a portion of the country of promise, 
responsible in more than ordinary measure 
for its destiny, and rich in all the elements 





of material and moral grandeur, Virginia 
shall determine to perform her proper part in 
the great drama. To effect this, I return as 
to a chorus in saying that, each ol her sons 
must determine to fulfill his whole duty. 

If his thoughts are turned to literature, let 
him with De Quincey invoke the genius of 
common sense to keep him from sacrificing 
his peace, his bodily and intellectual health 
to a life of showy emptiness, of pretence, of 
noise and of words, and to teach him how 
far more enviable is the reputation of having 
produced even one work, though but in a 
lower department of art, (such as the Vicar 
of Wakefield,) which has given pleasure to 
myriads, than to have lived in the wonder- 
ment of a gazing crowd like a rope dancer, 
or a posture master, with the fame of incred- 
ible attainments that tend to no man’s plea- 
sure, and which perish from the memories of 
all men as soon as their possessor is in the 
grave. 

So too by giving his earnest attention shall 
a man learn to love, and seek to dignify his 
profession, whatever it may be. And in this 
connection I am tempted to quote again 
what I have often quoted before, the noble 
words of Bacon on this subject—I hold 
every man a debtor to his profession—from 
the which as men do of course expect to re- 
ceive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty by way of amends to endeavour to 
be a help and an ornament thereunto.” It 
is this spirit which gives the noblest impulse 
to all actions—which teaches us that we 
have duties to perform as well as rights to 
maintain. A clear purpose once formed to 
perfect ourselves in our calling will leave us 
but little time to discuss the faults or envy 
the fortunes of others. Prospering ourselves, 
we shal] be willing to see others prosper. 
The author from whom I have already quo- 
ted, well remarks that a good scheme of stu- 
dy (or of business) will soon prove itself to 
be such by this one test—that it will exclude 
as powerfully as it will appropriate; it will 
be a system no less of repulsion than of at- 
traction. Once thoroughly occupied by the 
deep and genial pleasures of an elevating 
pursuit, you will be indifferent to all others 
that had previously teased you with a tran- 
sient excitement. His illustration of this 
fact perhaps will strike you. He says it is 
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just as we sometimes see a young man su- 
perficially irritated as it were with wander- 
ing fits of liking for three or four ladies at 
once, which he is absurd enough to call 
‘being in love’—but once profoundly in 
love, he never makes such a mistake again, 
all his feelings after that, being absorbed into 
a sublime unity. I hope you will try both of 
De Quincey’s tests—that of faithful attention 
to elevating pursuits, and this ‘‘ concentra- 
tion of feelings into a sublime unity.” He is 
so untrue to his own noble nature as to con- 
tend in another portion of his works that 
marriage is inconsistent with the greatest 
triumphs of life—but this must have been 
uttered in a moment of irritation when his 
wife had just taken his opium or laudanum 
bottle from him. At least I hope I may be 
pardoned for differing from such high au- 
thority, and for saying—not in the spirit of 
idle compliment to my countrywomen—but 
in the truth and sincerity of my heart, that 
an early marriage as it is confessedly the su- 
rest pledge of happiness, so too it is frequently 
the strongest assurance of distinction. The 
eye of a loved companion has been the light 
which has saved many a noble mind from 
stranding—the gentle hand of woman has 
often had power to lift the stalwart man 
along the steeps of fame—and whatever of 
renown the proud and lonely man may win, 
he will be forced to acknowledge that the 
most brilliant fortunes and the highest honors 
still lack their brightest charm when unshared 
by the noble and devoted wife. 

And when, under these bright influences, 
we have encouraged a nobler love of inde- 
pendence and a higher source of action—in 
the resultant of these radiant and mighty 
forces we shall find what we have needed so 
long—a Virginia spirit and a spirit in Vir- 
ginia. But that spirit must be aroused speed- 
ily if we would not have the peculiar type 
of Virginia character blotted out forever. 
And I confess for myself that I would con- 
sider her prosperity too dearly bought if ef- 
fected by foreign hands. Though the State 
were covered with improvements—though 
each half hour were proclaimed by the warn- 
ing note of the rushing train—though popu- 
lous cities and fertile fields should give us 
assurance of a mighty prosperity, I should 
still mourn the loss of that type of Man and 


Woman which belong peculiarly to Southern 
States, as the artist mourned for the blush of 
the sixth maiden. It is to preserve these 
that I would have the sons of Virginia be- 
come the genii of her prosperity, and be her 
strength, her power, her safety and her pride. 
I know it is very much the fashion now-a- 
days to talk in swelling phrase of loving your 
country first and your State afterwards, but 
I would reverse this process, for I have ever 
felt that I should be a better American as I 
was a truer Virginian. Not that I would en- 
courage a cold and selfish isolation of feel- 
ing—not that I would wish a severance of 
this Union while there is hope of its remain- 
ing a Union of free and equal States. I feel 
that upon its preservation depend the bright- 
est hopes that ever dawned upon humanity. 
I feel that to ask what the North could do 
without the South is as heartless as to ask 
how much of vitality would be left in the 
quivering limb when severed from the par- 
ent trunk—as idle as to ask how the frag- 
ments might sparkle, when the diamond had 
been shattered. So long as we can believe 
that the insults and injuries heaped upon us 
are the offences of a few active fanatics per- 
petrated in opposition to the feelings of a 
majority of the Northern people, let us en- 
deavour to feel with the ancient Douglas, 


“ What if I suffer causeless wrong, 

Is then my selfish rage so strong, 

My sense of public weal so low, 

That for mean vengeance on a foe, 

I should the cords of love unbind, 
‘That knit my country and my kind ?” 


But let us clearly indicate that our hesitation 
is the reluctance of patriotism and not of 
cowardice, or of indifference. Let us feel 
that it is the duty of patriots sometimes to 
make ‘‘ such a timely union in favor of the 
law with the law on their side, that they may 
not find themselves under the necessity of 
conspiring instead of consulting.’ In this 
spirit while there is yet opportunity we shoud 
stand up and stand together for the preser- 
vation in all its purity and strength, of mu- 
nicipal government, the right of each com- 
munity to manage its own affairs, as the only 
system which, under proper influences, can 
preserve a nation from foreign enemies, or 
that greater evil, ‘‘ absorption by itself.’ Isit 
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selves to the exigencies of our situation, and 
bid them show our enemies, if such we must 
call them, that we are not the feeble ener- 
vated race which they hope will pass away 
before their superior energy, as the Indian 
passes away before the white man. Or with 
kindlier feelings, without defiance or abuse, 
let us “show their fierce zeal a worthier 
cause”’—show them the power and prosperity 
of calm, serene independence, bid them im- 
itate our example, and substituting a gene- 
rous rivalry for sectional hatred, let our only 
differences be as “one star differeth from 
another in glory’’—and thus working in con- 
cert, mingling in sublime harmony the full 
notes of many noble instruments, we shall 
form the mighty diapason whose tones shall 
charm:a world. 

In this lofty chorus of States there should 
be no grander strain than that of Virginia. 
In all the strength of love and hope I rejoice 
to think that though her harp be now un- 
strung, no cord is lost—and touched by proper 
hands she may yet remember all her antique 
melody, and thrill with all her ancient music. 
Mourning over her errors, omissions and 
negligencies, we are consoled by the reflec- 
tion that her character is still adorned by 
much of the “ homely beauty of the good old 
cause’’—there is still a dignity, a refinement, 
an elevation about it that would redeem a 
thousand faults. In poverty or wealth her 
society has still been bound together by that 
* triple cord not easily broken,” the Honor 
of Man, the Purity of Woman, and the Sanc- 
tity of Religion. 

. I think we shall acknowledge these to be 
the main elements and chief securities of in- 
dividual happiness, of social stability, and of 
national greatness. We have ample evi- 
dence that neither physical nor intellectual, 
nor even in its lower sense, moral improve- 
ment, will permanently elevate and dignify 
a State or a nation. We must look to a 
higher source and to a more sustaining, to 
“govern them and lift them up forever.’’ 
You cannot learn too early that the cultiva- 
tion of the higher powers of the mind, or the 
better feelings of the heart, for mere earthly 
purposes, does not yield the truest nor most 
enduring happiness. If we have no higher 
aim, there is danger, nay there is almost cer- 
tainty, that when disappointment or afflic- 


tion comes—when the world loses its charm 
and the future hangs before us like some 
vast funeral pall, that heart and mind will 
be paralyzed or embittered, and we shall 
only have the sad alternative of choosing be- 
tween the fates of the mocking misanthro- 
pist, or of the deep lethargy of that despair 
which has not learned to look beyond time 
to eternity. Its value will pardon the repe- 
tition of the truism that the miseries and 
misfortunes of nations as of individuals are 
oftener the results of their own follies and 
crimes, than of the cruelties and oppressions 
of others. But we dislike to acknowledge 
our own errors, and are too prone to the 
hasty sad generalization, and mournful self- 
fulfilling prophecy, that depreciation and 
final degradation are the inevitable laws of 
social and national existence as death is of 
man’s mortal career. I am no perfectionist, 
but yet it seems to me that in our specula- 
tions in social philosophy there is a safe mid- 
dle ground between the vain glory of the op- 
timist and the depression of the pessimist— 
a middle ground, where recollecting the 
frailties of humanity we cannot dream of its 
perfection, but remembering its powers and 
capacities, we can hope and believe in its in- 
definite improvement. 

These thoughts rise more prominently be- 
fore me just now because there are still lin- 
gering on my ear the “elegiac and dirge- 
like’’ tones of an exiled man who I fear has 
mistaken the failure of his own cause for the 
ruin and degradation of his kind. It was 
my fortune a few days since to hear the ad- 
dress of the distinguished Irish patriot, John 
Mitchel, before the literary societies of the 
University of Virginia. That speech is al- 
ready published. You will read it, of course, 
and judge for yourselves—and judge too if I 
do him injustice in what I am about to say. 
At least we shall all agree, after reading it, 
that whatever of positive evil or of morbid 
sensitiveness English law and social polity 
may have produced in Ireland, it has not de- 
graded all her noble intellect, nor quenched 
the fire of her burningeloquence. The lim- 
its and purposes of this address would not 
allow me, if I desired it, to discuss at any 
length the doctrines of Mr. Mitchel’s speech. 
It falls in with my purpose however, to warn 
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tendencies, and to enter my protest in ad- 
vance against its depressing influences. I 
venture then to say, that if I have not mis- 
taken the drift of that speech, I would not 
hold its philosophy, I would not have my, 
brother Virginians follow in its faith—no, 
not for all the gold of that Australiain whose 
wilds he nursed these bitter fancies. 

The purpose of his speech, as I understood 
it, was to prove that the Civilization of the 
nineteenth century is hollow and heartless— 
that it is utterly impossible to improve the 
whole race of man, the “‘ genus homo’’—that 
the world is governed by what I must call 
the see-saw principle—that improvement and 
elevation in one nation is certain to be com- 
pensated by the contemporaneous decay and 
degradation of some other race, and to be re- 
quited moreover by ages of evil against years 
of good—that even the best and bravest men 
act without reference to posterity or the 
world—that war and not peace calls forth 
the grandest qualities ef manhood and of 
womanhood—and that after all, the mourn- 
ful fact is established that human progress, 
like the progress of the material world, is in 
a cycloid, the nations in their course but re- 
sembling the passing year, with a spring 
time of hope, a summer of teeming fertility, 
the autumn of abundance and then the inev- 
itable ‘‘ winter of discontent.’’ Surely my 
friends we will not receive this philosophy. 
Rather would we say if this gloomy picture 
be correct, if these dismal dogmas be true, 
‘let chaos come again,” for energy, noble 
thoughts, heroic deeds, life itself—these are 
but cheats, vain and false delusions. Mr. 
Mitchel attempts to parry, but cannot con- 
quer, the overwhelming objection to this the- 
ory of non-progress, or progress in a circle, 
or progress here, compensated by retrogres- 
sion there, that if generally received it would 
take away all motive for patriotic effort or gen- 
erous self sacrifice in a good cause. Would 
it not? The hope of lasting benefit to his 
country in the deeds he performs, is the chief 
incentive of the patriot. Convince him that 
his labors will be useless,—that he is striv- 
ing vainly to uphold a sinking State—that 
he is writing his name upon a crumbling 
stone, and he will strive no more—for you 
have taken from him that hope which is the 


rable deeds. Surely you will say this was 
meant only for brilliant paradox, or was spo- 
ken in momentary gloom. We will not allow 
even Mr. Mitchel to rob us of the belief that 
he himself in his noble efforts for the regen- 
eration of his country, looked beyond the 
triumph of the moment to promote the hap- 
piness of after generations, and the unlimited 
prosperity of countless ages. Nor can we 
allow him to say, without denial, that the 
patriots of our revolution, our good and brave 
men acted simply from the necessity of their 
being, and not for posterity. In their heroic 
sacrifices then, in their deep deliberations, 
in their prophet-like warnings, and in the 
strength and stability of the government they 
formed, we have the grandest proofs that 
they ‘‘ were the testators to a posterity which 
they embraced as their own’’—that theirs 
was ‘‘ the ambition of an insatiable benevo- 
lence which, not contented with reigning in 
the dispensation of happiness during the con- 
tracted term of human life, had strained with 
all the reachings and graspings of vivacious 
minds to extend the dominion of their boun- 
ty beyond the limits of nature, and to per- 
petuate themselves through generations of 
generations, as the guardians, the protectors, 
the nourishers of mankind.” 

We of the South will readily unite with 
Mr. Mitchel in denouncing the mischievous 
and futile schemes of Exeter Hall—the tele- 
scopic humanity of the Jellabys, the cant 
and hypocrisies of the Chadbands. But 
avoiding one extreme, we need not fall into 
the other. Our utter scorn of all pretence 
should not prevent us from drawing the pro- 
per distinction between judicious and offi- 
cious philanthropy. We may smile con- 
temptuously at the sentimental sempstress 
who is ‘‘ working little handkerchiefs for Af- 
rican picaninnies on the banks of the Joli- 
ba’’—but let us not forget the deeds and er- 
rands of true benevolence. Will not Mr. 
Mitchell put aside his biting irony for a mo- 
ment, while we recall a picture of peace—of 
a great nation responding with touching alac- 
rity to the calls of suffering humanity—strip- 
ping its armed vessels of the habiliments of 
war to freight them down with food for the fam- 
ishing children of a distant island, and call- 
ing its desolate people from the beds of des- 
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get their woes, revive their energies, and re- 
cover'their happiness, ina new home, and 
undera brighter heaven. Let the nineteenth 
century be credited for one movement of 
benevolence in the right direction, and to- 
wards the right men. 

Wemay agree with Mr. Mitchel that phy- 
sical progress is not true civilization. But we 
should no more reject its ‘‘ many-voiced, 
hundred-handed messengers,” because of 
occasional misapplication, than we should 
reject the steam-engine because there are 
“fatal collisions’ and “ frightful accidents.” 

“This poor nineteenth century, somewhat 
boastful, to be sure, may not be so bad after 
all as he deems it. Viewed aright, the very 
deceptions we deride may be the truest evi- 
dences of moral improvement, the homage 
of the hypocritical few, to the virtue of the 
many. Its ‘‘balmy sentimental talk’’ may 
sometimes be the mere euphuism of cruelty 
and oppression, but let us hope that with the 
name, it may after a time acquire the sub- 
stance of benevolence. Indeed, if we will 
cast aside our bitterness, I think we may 
find pleasant evidences of a larger intelli- 


gence, of a broader and warmer humanity, 
disfigured and retarded here and there by 
frauds, and crimes and injustice, but never 
wholly arrested. Each age has its leading 


idea and principle. The present age is 
marked by an advancement towards an al- 
most unrestricted intercourse between the 
nations of the earth. New forces and new 
elements have been developed, whose com- 
ing no one foresaw, and whose results no one 
can predict. The whole human family seems 
to’ be in motion. Even China acknowledges 
a bond of union with the “outside barbari- 
ans,” and pours her emigrants on our west- 
érn shores in such numbers, that we are 
forced to borrow the strange hyeroglypics of 
her tea chests in the publication of our laws. 
Japan, the hermit of nations, opens its ports 
atid solves the mystery of centuries. Steam 
strains ten. thousand wheels—new motive 
powers are sought, subdued, and made the 
viewless ministers of our will—Nature opens 
two of her strong boxes in California and 
Australia—continents are traversed, oceans 
are united—great industrial exhibitions are 
hed— 

«The parliaments of man, the federations of the world.” 


Mr. Mitchel will pardon this last item, be- 
cause we live in glass houses ourselves and 
cannot throw stones, and though the nations 
went to war after all, it was none the sooner 
‘for having attended the “exhibition.” Be 
this as it may, we are certainly justified in 
the belief that this grand movement over the 
face of the earth betokens more than com- 
merce, and vindicates the hope that men 
hereafter will be united by a brighter “ nex- 
us’ than “ cash payments.” 

We must reject Mr. Mitchel’s cyclical 
theory, because we see an inchoate improve- 
ment throughout the whole family of man— 
because. on his own principles, if war be the 
great regenerator, Europe and Asia too bid 
fair just now to be fully restored to their pris- 
tine vigor by the ‘ most extensive mutual 
cutting of mankind’s throats’”—because, 
against his rule, a great nation has arisen 
here on this continent without any sensible 
degradation in any other country—but chiefly 
because it is based upon a false analogy 
drawn from the physical world. It would 
lead us to believe that there is no more of 
morality than of oxygen, no more of patri- 
otism than of carbon on our globe. We rather 
incline to the belief that moral qualities, 
civil and religious principles, are capable 
of indefinite extension without diminution. 
Upon the whole we must class this theory, 
which confines civilization to one quarter of 
the earth, with that congenial speculation in 
astronomy which claims our own as the only 
inhabited world—and as the Christian faith 
peoples all the starry spheres with living 
souls kneeling in gratitude to the Author of 
their being, so the Christian hope looks for- 
ward here to the time when every continent, 
and all the islands of the sea, shall be adorn- 
ed with grander Coliseums and more solemn 
Pantheons, reared by the hands of a nobler 
people, and echoing the hymns of a purer 
faith. These may be the visions of a too 
sanguine hope—but in the energy they im- 
part, and the activity they induce, are the 
powers and qualities which purify and ele- 
vate. If a mournful catalogue of failures is 
drawn from history, I answer that we should 
stand by the grave of dead empires for a no- 
bler purpose than to copy epitaphs for the 
living—and choose rather to utter inspiring 
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than bid them trail their banners and falter 
in their march, under the wailing notes, the 
wild coronach, of grief and degradation. 
Equally shall we reject the bloody dogma 
that war chiefly calls forth the finer, tenderer, 
more generous qualities of manhood and wo- 


manhood. In the highest style of art and 
beauty, with the warmth of a lover painting 
his mistress, Mr. Mitchel has drawn for us 
the picture of a Carthagenian maiden at the 
moment when her city was beleagured by 
the Romans, ‘shearing off her long raven 
hair and knotting into bowstrings; aye, and 
exulting in her beautiful, benighted Pagan 
soul, to think that silken tress will send the 
winged death hissing to some Roman heart.” 
But we must ask Mr. Mitchel to turn from 
these tresses, glistening like Berenice’s hair, 
and, (omitting the general items of horror, ) 
to debit the account with Asdrubal’s cruel- 
ties, and note with especial care the wholesale 
infanticide committed by Asdrubal’s wife 
without the temptation of a ‘“ burial society.”’ 
Even his “‘ war goddess,’ with her prema- 
ture, but patriotic baldness, must divide her 
glory with the women of those African tribes 
oppressed by Carthage—who in these same 
Punic wars tore the “rich jewels from their 
#Ethiop ears” to defray the expenses of their 
armies—and would doubtless have offered 
their ‘‘raven hair” but for the sad reflection 
that the shortness of the staple would have 
made it unavailing. Nor must Mr. Mitchel 
fail to remember that the commerce he so 
much abhors gave ‘“ Carthage of the ships” 
her greatest glory and strength, while war 
swept her from the earth, and laid an anathe- 
ma on her reconstruction. 

Noble deeds have been done in war by 
man, and woman has trembled and acted 
with heroic passion—but oftener has peace 
witnessed the tenderness of Scipio without 
its bloody foil, and triumphed by costlier sac- 
rifices than a maiden’s hair. I must confess 
that as yet wars are sometimes necessary— 
but I confess with sadness what Mr. Mitchel 
proclaims with exultation—and in parting 
with him, I beg leave in all kindness to com- 
mend to his reflection, these eloquent and 
truthful words of a late writer. ‘‘ War is 
the inexorable foe of all progress, intellec- 
tual, social and spiritual. The man who can 
slay his brother, or who encourages another 








to do it, renounces his godlike character, and 
returns to the community of the hyaena and 
the tiger. Civilization stands still when ar- 
mies take the field: it retrogrades when they 
leave it. Humanity shrieks at the trumpet 
note of battle, and religion stoops abashed in 
presence of the warrior with red hands, and 
the sovereign with a bloody heart.” 

Returning frem this digression, as you 
may consider it, I believe you will pardon it 
for its meidental connection with the main 
purpose of this address. I could not prop- 
erly invoke individual energy unless I could 
speak hopefully of my kind. I could not 
ask you to work under the belief that all the 
triumphs and trophies, preserved, or freshly 
gathered, in this nineteenth century, may be 
lost. That there is degeneracy in morals in 
some portions of mankind, we cannot deny— 
that with ‘“grandeur’s growth the mass of 
misery grows,” is painfully evident—that 
disastrous eclipses sometimes fall upon hu- 
man nature, experience and history show us 
too mournfully. But instead of desponden- 
cy, this should only arouse us to higher exer- 
tions. We do not abandon our navies or our 
fleets of commerce because the full-sailed 
vessel sometimes goes down in its pride, and 
the giant steamship meets a mysterious fate. 
We learn to look for hidden rocks, and to sail 
with greater caution. Peace Conventions 
and Amelioration Societies may end in sad or 
ludicrous failures. But there is hope, there 
is strength, in that generous and general in- 
dividual exertion which 


—‘like the Spring, 
Shall leave no corner of the land untouched,”’ 


and strives on with the full assurance that a 
great Heart as well as an infinite Mind gov- 
erns, directs, and blesses the universe. ‘‘ We 
are too apt,”’ says Burke, “to consider things 
in the state in which we find them, without 
sufficiently adverting to the causes by which 
they have been produced, and possibly may 
be upheld.” And here in Virginia I think 
we may claim as he does for his country, 
‘that nothing is more certain than that our 
manners, our civilization, and all the good 
things that are connected with manzers 
and civilization, have depended for years 
upon two principles, and were indeed the 
result of both combined, the spirit of a gen- 
tleman, and the spirit of religion.”’ 
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I shall not venture presumptuously to re- 
commend any particular courses of study or 
of reading. But there is one Book that I 
would place in the centre of your thoughts, 
as I would place the jewel in the crown and 
the keystone in the arch. Edward Bulwer, 
in a late noble oration, advised the youth of 
Scotland to the prosecution of classic studies, 
because ‘“‘he whose early steps have been 
led into the land of demi-gods and heroes, 
will find that its very air will enrich the life- 
blood of his thoughts, and he will quit the 
soil with a front which the Greek has direct- 
ed towards the stars, and a step which im- 
perial Rome has disciplined to the march 
that carried her eagles in triumph around the 
world.’”’ It is but just to add that in a mea- 
gre paragraph, he ‘‘ deems it unnecessary to 
admonish religious Scotland that the most 
daring speculations as to Nature may be ac- 
companied with the humblest faith in those 
sublime doctrines which open Heaven alike 
to the wisest philosopher, and the humblest 
peasant.’’ But seeing that Bulwer lives in 
an age where these daring speculations are 
made in defiance of, and for the attempted 
refutation of, these sublime doctrines and that 
humble faith, we must deplore that such a 
mind as his—one that in his later works has 
shown itself susceptible to pure and sacred 
influences—did not advocate the study of 
those nobler classics and those higher ora- 
cles which transcend Greek originals and 
Roman copies, in beauty and sublimity, as 
far as inspiration is above intellect, and in 
mighty thoughts, as the heavens are high 
above the earth. It would have been a noble 
atonement for the fascinating evils of Falk- 
land and Devereux, if Bulwer had made his 
pilgrimage to Edinburgh to inculcate with all 
his force and beauty that there was more of 
grandeur in the lofty warnings of Isaiah than 
in the sublime arrogance of Aschylus—that 
the nothingness of human wisdom was better 
taught by the psalmist than by the Cdipus 
of Sophocles—that the simple story of Ruth 
shines with a lovelier light than all the mer- 
etricious splendours of Aspasia’s Court—and 
that the words under which Felix trembled, 
and Agrippa wavered, appeal more eloquent- 
ly to the heart of man than all the persua- 
sion of Cicero, or the thunder of Demosthe- 
nes. In comparing these literatures I believe 





with a distinguished English writer, that even 
if Greek literature were lost, it would be re- 
membered only as a generation of flowers is 
remembered—whereas the Bible, ‘ introdu- 
cing itself to the secret places of the heart, 
and nourishing there the germs of those aw- 
ful spiritualities which connect us with the 
unseen world” can never perish. The Greek 
classics belong to the library of the scholar— 
but the Bible is the literature of humanity, 


— and for this single cause 
That we have, all of us, one human heart.” 


You perceive that I am recommending it to 
you now mainly for its literary preéminence, 
but as one searching for gold may find a dia- 
mond, so I believe in its constant investiga- 
tion you will discover its sacred origin, its 
richer treasures, and its higher rewards. 
Convinced of these you may venture upon 
the bolder flights of investigation, because 
you will never consent to dissipate your faith 
in daring, impious speculations. The Bible 
was never intended as a text book of the 
sciences—these are of men, and that is of 
God. You will sometimes hear that the 
Bible is inconsistent with geology—but wait 
a few months—new theories will come—and 
you may answer, geology is inconsistent with 
itself. The Bible is too constant in its teach- 
ings for those fickle intellects which change 
their systems oftener than their garments— 
found a faith upon ever rock except the Rock 
of Ages—frame a creed from mouldering 
bones, supplying the connecting links from 
their own fancies as they fashion bits of cork 
to supply the missing vertebrae, and deny- 
ing alike the unity of man and the trinity of 
God, yield a belief to the rattling skeleton, 
which they withhold from that form. of light 
transfigured on Mount Tabor. 

The cunningest devices which a cold in- 
tellectualism proposes as substitutes for reli- 
gion all err in this—they draw no distinction 
between matter and spirit—they take no 
heed of that grand analogy which tells us 
that as there is a centre of our earth towards 
which all matter gravitates, so there is above 
a point towards which all thoughts, all affec- 
tions ‘“‘ whatever stirs this mortal frame’ 
must tend. These systems are the offspring 
of the vanity or pride of man—sometimes 





even of good men, who are unsatisfied think- 
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ers, who mislead others and gain only irrita- 
tion for themselves in their search for truth, 
or who are always finding their buildings 
falling about them, because they have ei- 
ther based them on treacherous sands, or 
have failed to use the great corner stone. 
There is another class against which youth 
with its untamed fancies, and its unafflicted 
heart, should be especially warned. I have 
not yet forgotten how many false lights glare 
around the path of the young man—how, for 
instance, he is startled by the brilliant blas- 
phemies of Shelley, and bewildered by his 


mockeries, ringing with the wild echo of a 


devil’s laughter. I know how young men, 


in the brilliancy of his thoughts, have for- 
gotten, if they have not excused, the errors 


of his life—have forgotten the neglect, per- 


haps the cruelty, which led a lovely wife to 
the commission of suicide, his outrages upon 
domestic purity, his defiance of the laws of 
God and man. As I would warn you against 
his life, so I would save you from his doc- 
trines and his fate. For search his works if 
you will—gather together his choicest blas- 
phemies—repeat the mightiest of his Satanic 
defiances—and when the hurricane of afflic- 
tion sweeps over you, they will avail you as 
little as they did him, their impious author, 
when in the bay of Spezia, amid a fleet of 
vessels, his bark alone was borne down by 
the gale—when the God he had reviled 
seemed justified in his wrath—where we 
may fancy that as the waters were closing 
over that miserable man, in that moment of 
mortal agony, he heard the words of that 
awful anathema, ‘I will laugh at your ca- 
lamity, and mock when your fear cometh.”’ 

In youth we are apt to think there is some- 
thing contracting in religion—an undue cur- 
tailment of the pleasures of the world, an 
undue stifling of the promptings of ambition. 
Religion it must be confessed is sometimes 
made almost hideous by its teachers—we 
are called to shudder beneath a God of hor- 
ror instead of lifting our eyes to a God of 
A true and 
healthful spirit teaches us that this world, 
this bright and beautiful world, this portion 
of God’s great plan, was intended for the 
pleasure and profit of man. And whilst a 
pure faith tells us of duty and submission, it 
restricts us from no pleasure and no prize 


mercy—This should not be. 


which a legitimate ambition would covet. It 
does not diminish the range of the loftiest 
intellect—it does not check the soarings of 
the brightest genius, for immortality is the 
noblest thought of which the mind is capa- 
ble. It did not stay Newton in his starry 
flight—it placed no hindrance in that radi- 
ant path along which he advanced, till, reach- 
ing the line which mortal may not pass, he 
seemed to need but one step more to place 
him in the presence of his God. It was the 
fervor of a christian poet that built with lofty 
verse the noblest epic of the world—and im- 
parted that genial warmth and sympathy to 
the myriad-minded Shakespere which gave 
him ‘a knowledge of the human heart sec- 
ond only to that of Him who made it.’’ No 
thought but immortality can “ fill to fulness” 
the mind of man. Our own Webster as he 
looked back upon a career rich in all the 
trophies of time, acknowledged that even his 
gigantic intellect wanted its crowning orna- 
ment in wanting a knowledge of the great 
Intercessor—in preparing his own epitaph he 
made no record of his honors, or of the 
“ great legacies of thought’’ bequeathed to his 
country—but traced in simple grandeur his 
deep conviction of the truths of christianity. 

With all these evidences, and clouds of 
noble witnesses, I am sure you will not waste 
your time in attempting to untie the “ knots 
that tangle human creeds’’—satisfied with 
the ethics, you need not puzzle yourselves 
with the metaphysics of religion—and may 
I ask you not to try christianity by the faults, 
the errors, the failings and bigotries of earthly 
minds. A profession of religious faith is 
sometimes but the haughty pharasaical as- 
sumption of superior excellence, and only 
intolerant of the sins of others. But the 
humble christian in his own weakness is glad 
to remember that in the summary of virtues, 
“the greatest of these is charity.” He is 
ready to acknowledge that “ there never was 
one thought, from the foundation of the 
earth, supposing it at all entangled with hu- 
man passions, which did not offer some blem- 
ish, some sorrowful shade of pollution, when 
it came up for review before a heavenly trib- 
unal.’”’ No one can properly claim entire 
exemption from the trials and temptations 
of this world, but as the same writer says, 
“it is the key in which the thoughts and 
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feelings move which determines the stage 
of moral advancement”—it is the recognition 
of the high and solemn truth, that from the 
very fact of its weakness, there can be no 
happiness for man but in the education and 
regeneration of the heart. This is the one 
great truth to be learned by individuals and 
through them, by States. “It is idle,’’ says 
an eloquent divine, ‘‘to hope by our own short 
sighted contrivances to ensure to a people a 
happiness which their own character has not 
earned. The everlasting laws of God’s 
moral government we cannot repeal, and 
parchment constitutions however wise, will 
prove no shelter from the retributions which 
fall on a degraded community.”’ True civili- 
zation is something more than justice be- 
tween man and man, or between nation and 
nation. The dove of peace must be substi- 
tuted for the eagle of conquest, if we would 
combine expansion with stability—and jus- 
tice be forgotten in love, if we would ap- 
proach that divine law which binds together 
the least and the greatest things, as elements 
equally essential of this great universe. 

In conclusion, I know you will believe I 
have said thus much to you, not in the spirit 
of an arrogant or officious monitor, but as a 
brother, who having advanced farther along 
the path of life than yourselves, cheerfully 
paused at your call to exchange friendly 
greetings, and to warn you of the dangers 
which lurk around you. I have attempted 
to speak the language of caution, but not to 
utter one word of despair. My object has 
been to invite you to higher resolutions and 
nobler aspirations—to invoke your aid for a 
generous mother-land, that, leaning on her 
children, her course may be onward and up- 
ward, her flowing robes unstained by red-re- 
publicanism or black infidelity. 

For myself, I shall be amply compensated 
if you shall hereafter recollect any thing I 
have said to you as words of comfort or of 
consolation, as at all tending to increase your 
love of the true, the just, the noble and the 
pure—I shall have enough of fame if you 
shall cetermine thus far to interweave my 
humble cypher with the evidences of your 
usefulness, or the record of your renown. 
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By virtue of £3. 10s. paid to the clerk in 
the office of the South Eastern Railway, 
London Bridge Station, I found myself, one 
evening, a passenger in the first class for 
Paris, via. Dover and Calais. Darting out of 
the metropolis by means of a viaduct through 
interminable suburbs of the most wretched 
appearance, and flying with bird-like swift- 
ness across a beautiful country, at the end 
of two hours, just as the long twilight of 
England was deepening into night, we were 
informed that the train had reached Dover. 
A red ball of fire, casting a glare over the 
water, indicated the position of the steamer 
in which we were to cross the Channel. 
Very little delay occurred in the transfer of 
the mails and passengers, and we were soon 
tossing about in one of the most abominable 
little cock-boats that ever had the noble ap- 
pliance of the steam-engine to propel it. 
As we cleared the harbour, I threw a wistful 
glance around for Shakspeare’s Cliff and 
Dover Castle, which loomed dimly above us, 
but the view was so brief and unsatisfactory 
that I was content to throw myself upon a 
settee and await supinely our arrival in 
France. At length, numerous lights just 
ahead, moving and stationary, gave notice of 
Calais. They did not seem to be French 
lights, and the dock, as we went in, was by 
no means an unintelligible dock, and we 
ascended to the pier by a perfectly compre- 
hensible stairway let down by the plainest 
possible ropes, so that I had some difficulty 
in persuading myself that I was really in the 
strange land of France, but a gendarme with 
a heavy moustache and red cap soon assist- 


ed my imagination by intimating that it was 


necessary -to have our passports exam- 
ined. For that purpose we were conducted 
at once by this savage-looking official into a 
small bureau, where beneath a brilliant gas 
lamp sat an inquisitor whose business it was 
to scrutinize and question the travelling pub- 
lic. Taking my passport and running his 
eye rapidly over it, he fired away at me, in 
the curtest manner consistent with civility. 

‘Comment vous appele-t-on, Monsieur ?”’ 
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* I stated my name. 

‘Ou allez vous ?”’ 

I suggested Paris. 

“ Quel age avez-vous?”’ 

To this question, which would have been 
one of a very serious and delicate nature in 
the case of a lady, I made reply by mention- 
ing the number set down in the passport. 

“ C’est bien, Monsieur,” and so I stepped 
into the waiting room of the station. I own 
Iwas somewhat puzzled by this mode of 
procedure on the part of the officer and, like 
the Irishman who asked for a letter at the 
Post Office and told the clerk he would find 
his name on the back of it, I could not help 
thinking it was very queer they should seek 
from me just exactly the information the 
passport would give them—for supposing me 
to be a bad character entering France with 
some treasonable designs against Napoleon 
Trois, under a false designation, nothing 
would be easier, than to adapt my answers 
to the contents of the passport itself. Under 
other circumstances,. I might have solicited 
some elucidation of the mystery; but not 
being very familiar with French out of Moli- 
ére and Balzac (where one finds the lan- 
guage an altogether different thing from 
what it is in the mouths of the gendarmerie 
and the bourgeoisie) and knowing, moreover, 
your red-capped and heavy-moustached officer 
to be a gentleman of few words, I asked no 
questions about it, but went directly into the 
coffee room, where G— and I for the first 
time translated chicken practically from pou- 
let, and revived ourselves with the most deli- 
cious Mocha I ever imbibed. 

By the time the train was to start, 3 A. M. 
it was fully day, and I had therefore an oppor- 
tunity of observing the country the whole 
distance to Paris. It is mostly flat, but under 
a high degree of cultivation and divided into 
exceedingly small farms. Here and there 
were marshy places, where the peasantry 
were digging peat; anon, we came upon a 
section where every body must have been 
engaged in the working of wind-mills from 
the immense number of these structures to 
be seen in every direction ; and at intervals 
of twenty or thirty miles we whirled along 
by the sleepiest towns and villages, with 
quaint old cathedrals rising above the red 
roofs of the houses—some of them famous in 


Vou. XX.—67. 


French history and Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
Book ; such, for example, as St. Omer’s with 
its memories of Jesuitical craft, and Amiens 
where diplomatists settled once on paper 
that there should be peace in Europe. By 
and by, we began to approach Paris, and the 
Gothic Church of St. Denis, where the 
Kings of France were buried in the olden 
time, appearing just out of the car-window, 
put us on the look out for the great City. 
There was the hill of Montmartre, and very 
soon we passed the outer fortifications which 
poor Louis Philippe designed for the defen- 
ces of the capital—then came the wall, and 
a moment afterwards smoothly, without noise, 
we slipped under an immense ceiling of glass ; 
—our journey was ended. 

All these important events took place three 
weeks ago, and the interim has been indus- 
triously employed by me in visiting the more 
interesting and memorable sights and scenes 
of this wonderful metropolis. They have 
all been so frequently described by tourists 
and letter-writers, that it would argue an 
uncommon degree of confidence in any one 
to hope to interest the general reader by 
giving an account of them. Even the social 
aspects and habitudes of the Parisians have 
been depicted with a fidelity which leaves no 
touch to be added by a newhand. The 
grisette still employs the same irresistible 
address in making young gentlemen ruin 
themselves in gloves which overcame the 
heart of Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne, and the 
cookery of the restaurants, which lent such 
a piquancy to the verses of Miss Biddy 
Fudge, is still as exquisite as in the day of 
the Fudge Family, though cooks meanwhile 
have died and left no sign. This cannot be 
said, however, of Le Grand Vatel, the famous 
cook who fell on his sword, according to 
Madame De Sevigne, because a dinner he 
had prepared for royalty was wanting in 
fish, for whoever will go to the Palais Royal 
will see there a sign inscribed with his name 
by way of token that his mantle has descend- 
ed upon shoulders which still exist. 

Apropos des bottes, as gastronomy consti- 
tutes one of the chief elements of French 
civilization, it may not be thought frivolous 
to dwell awhile upon that interesting subject. 
If the Frenchman is great in anything—and 
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that he is, let Monsieur Leverrier, determin- 
ing the existence of a yet undiscovered 
planet, ‘stand as an illustrious illustration—it 
is in. the field of gourmandise. Here he 
remains unapproached by the rest of man- 
kind. It is his theory that by dinners the 
world is governed, and the inventor of anew 
dish is regarded by him as a benefactor of 
the race. There are two events that occur 
daily in the life of every man that has five 
francs in his pocket, breakfast and dinner, 
and no one lives in vain who oecomingly 
arranges these. We will see the attention 
bestowed upon them by entering any res- 
taurant in Paris. Let us take, for example, 
the establishment of Vachette on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. It is not, by any means, 
among the very first of the Parisian eating 
houses, yet it is the resort of many of the 
better class of the inhabitants. At 10 o'clock 
in the morning, there comes into the upper 
saloon an old gentleman who wears a pink 
ribbon in his button hole, denoting his con- 
fraternity with the Legion of Honour. He 
has received the cordon of the order, per- 
haps, on account of valuable researches in 
science, and when he goes into the Academy 
he:is pointed at as a notability. The gargon 
waits-on him and receives an order for the 
Moniteur and a bottle of red wine. A dish 
of artichokes succeeds, and it is quite de- 
lightful to observe the deliberation with which 
the old gentleman takes to pieces this escu- 
lent. Such analysis is worthy of a savant. 
Then comes the solider portion of the break- 
fast—it may be an omelette, in the style of 
the reigning female head-dress, aur fines 
herbes, or a cutlet, done brown (as Punch 
says the Emperor of Austria was) in paper— 
but whatever it is, the sexegenarian ad- 
dresses himself to it seriously. The Moni- 
teur is laid aside. The news from the East 
can be postponed a few moments until this 
dish is discussed. And he does not hurry 
with it. Festina Lente is a nice bit of Latin 
for breakfast. But after a while the last 
morsel disappears, and a plate of strawberries 
such as may have grown in the gardens of 
the-Queen of Brobdignag, is set before him 
The final drop in the bottle of red wine 
moistens the fruit upon which has descended 
a fall of sugar, and the philosopher is in a 
mood to read the editorial of the morning 





having at hand something to relieve its in- 
sipidity. The repast is now nearly finished— 
a cup of coffee only remains to be disposed 
of. This isimmediately brought, and a modi- 
cum of brandy having been poured over the 
surface, our Academicien absorbs it, and re- 
tires, cheered, elevated, enlightened for the 
prosecution of any scientific purpose which 
may engage the intellect of man. 

But it is not at Vachette’s, or indeed any 
of the more stylish restaurants upon the 
Boulevard that a Paris breakfast must be 
studied. Away over in the Latin Quarter, in 
the Rue de |’ Ancienne Comedie is the Café 
Procope, around which hangs the souvenir of 
Voltaire. Here that wicked and brilliant per- 
sonage was accustomed to take his morning 
mealand the spot is still pointed out where he 
sat and sipped and sinned. - As it was in the 
time of Voltaire, so is now the Café Procope. 
Changes of government and popular revoln- 
tions, which have worked such alterations in 
the capital, have affected it not at all. The 
Café de la Regence has been levelled with 
the ground, and the old chess-players have 
been dislodged ; other relics of former days 
have disappeared, but the Café Procope is 
yet the solace and comfort of the old literary 
and professional fogies of Paris. The Eng- 
lish who walk about the fashionable prome- 
nades and furnish perennial amusement to 
the frequenters of the cafés in the reyion of the 
Boulevards, penetrate not into that Quartier 
Latin, and the Café Procope has therefore 
made no concessions to the culinary genius 
of Britain—the great Rosbif. It is the resort 
of some Americans, the medical students who 
live in the Rue de Buci and around the Odeon, 
and it was through the intervention of one of 
these, an old Virginian friend, that I made 
its acquaintance. I shall not soon forget the 
breakfast we had there together, nor the 
queer and venerable character who sat across 
the room from us with the white moustache. 
He was a study for the metaphysician- 
Decorated with the star of the Legion of 
Honotr for distinguished attainments in civil 
engineering, as my friend had been informed, 


‘his mind -had given way on the one subject 


of eating. His monomania manifested itself 
in a perpetual dread of poison. The human 
family had conspired together for his destruc- 
tion, and even the cuisine of Procope could 
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not be trusted. Yet howresign Procope? It 
were impossible—so the amiable man hit 
upon the expedient of watching the prepar- 
ation of his viands in the Procope kitchen 

At first, the cook rebelled. That worthy 
artist cared not a sous about being suspected 
of administering poison, but the mysteries of 
his office were not to be revealed to any one. 
The monomaniac however finally carried his 
point, and now he descends every morning 
into the apartments of the cook to be quite 
certain his chop is not flavored with corrosive 
sublimate. You may see him returning with 
a satisfied expression, the white moustache 
twitching like a cat’s whiskers, that he has 
foiled this time the machinations of the devil, 
When he gets back to his seat, the plates 
and glasses undergo a purification at his 
hands, with water which he has himself 
brought from the hydrant. Thus secure 
against harm, he eats his dejeuner, and when 
it is over, to show that his faculties are quite 
unimpaired, with true French economy, he 
pockets the bread and sugar that are left. 
Sensible to the last! 

In the matter of dinner there is, perhaps, 
greater variety, as to price and quality, in 
Paris than in any other city in the world, 
There are certain establishments whose very 
names are redolent of savory dishes—such 
as Véry’s, Vefour’s and the Trois Fréres 
Provengaux—where, if one takes a cubinet 
particulier, and orders for a dozen at twenty 
francs ahead, he may be assured of witness- 
ing a gastronomic triumph ; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that one can dine any 
more to his satisfaction in the public saloon 
of either of these celebrated restaurants than 
in other resorts of less repute, though he will 
have to pay much higher for what he enjoys. 
In the course of his rambles in Paris, the 
stranger frequently meets with a delicious 
bill of fare stuck up before the door of an 
unknown restaurant with the tempting assur- 
ance thereto annexed that all the luxuries 
mentioned may be had within for the insig- 
nificant sum of a franc and a half, and for 
the moment he supposes he has fallen upon the 
Utopia which Hood has described—that 


—pleasant land 
Where omelettes grow on trees, 
And roasted pigs run crying out 
*Come eat me if you please :’ 


but a little reflection convinces him, that, in 





a walled city where the octrio duty is so 
rigidly enforced, the hazards of feline and 
other domestic compositions, in such a case, 
are imminent. Two dinners of which I 
partook, not in the city itself, but in the en- 
virons, linger pleasantly in my memory, 
and I cannot dismiss the subject without 
making mention of them. One of themcame 
to crown the labours of a sight-seeing day 
when after having rambled for hours through 
the splendid apartments of Versailles, I had 
crossed over in an open vehicle with some 
agreeable companions, to the famous town of 
St. Germain. There, in the Pavillon de Henri 
Quatre, in the room which Louis XIV. was 
born, directly under the shadow of the old 
chateau where James II. dwelt in exile, and 
looking down from the lofty terrace where 
the Duchess de la Valliére used to take her 
evening promenade, we partook of a repast 
that was worthy of such majestic memories. 
The other was at a place scarcely less fraught 
with historic reminiscence—the village of 
Fontainebleau—and the hotel was directly 
in front of the court of the Palace where the 
Emperor took leave of the Old Guard for- 
ever. We had ‘done’ the Palace effec- 
tually,anda drive of severalmiles through the 
Great Forest had whetted our appetites, so 
that we were exceedingly in the humour for 
the salle-d-manger of a good house. The 
Lion d’ Or where we dined, (I wish the 
name could be printed in letters of gold,) was 
not of a very prepossessing exterior, and we 
were giving it the go-by, when the landlady 
invited us to try its quality with a look that 
was at once wistful and deferential. It was 
rather a pretty landlady for five and thirty, 
and there was no resisting her. We asked 
what she could give us. She answered, 
curtseying, whatever Messieurs desired. We 
determined then to test the capabilities of the 
establishment by ordering some dishes that 
we did not suppose practicable out of a radius 
of a mile from the Place Vendome—the little 
lady brought them in herself, in regular suc- 
cession, and smilingly begged to know if we 
could think of nothing else. Perhaps Messi- 
eurs would like a filet with truffles? As for 
the wine, I verily believe, if we had deman- 
ded a bottle of Prince Metternich’s own, it 
would have been paraded from the depths of 
the Golden Lion’s cellar. 
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Pita cookery to architecture may not be 
considered an abrupt transition in writing of 
a city. where both are numbered among the 
fine arts, and where Grimod de la Reyni¢re is 
rated, perhaps, as high as Perrault or Jean 

ajon. Few Americans, whose notions of 

the architectural magnificence of Paris have 
been derived from books and engravings, 
can walk alongthe Boulevards or pass through 
the Place du Carrousel, without a feeling of 
disappointment. The Tuileriesandthe Louvre 
the outside do not have an imposing 
effect. The extent of the buildings is very 
great, and they call up such associations from 
the past as to be looked upon with deep inter- 
est, but judged simply as specimens of the 
filed and beautiful in architecture, they 
ailed altogether to impress me as I had ex- 
d. The stone employed in Paris is of 

a soft, crumbling nature, susceptible of elab- 
orate chiselling, yet this very quality ren- 
ders it unfitted for that relief in details which 
constitutes so important a part of all styles 
of ornamental construction. Wherever tra- 
or fret-work has been wrought in it, the 

of time has made sad havoc with the 

5, as in the noble cathedral of Notre 

Dame which has been so marred by mutila- 
that the recent attempts to restore it 

ave met with only a partial success. Edi- 
_of later date have therefore not pre- 
cad such elaboration, and the effect ofthem 
is somewhat tame. Even the colossal Arch 
de Triomphe, which rises above every thing 
else i in its lofty proportions, and is so rich in 
relievo, does not, upon a near approach, 

so delight the eye as if it were sculptured of 
a harder material. Two buildings, however, 
out of the thousand splendid ones of the 
French capital, seem worthy of its architec- 
tural fame—the Pantheon and the Made- 
Teine. Of the latter, it is not too much to 
say that it fills the mind with a sense of that 
ideal beauty in the builder’s art which Peri- 
cles made a glorious reality in Athens. 
One may stand before it and imagine that, 
by and by, a company of Attic philosophers 
will move out of its stately doorway and trail 
their their togas down its marble steps, until the 
iMusion is dispelled suddenly by a faultlessly- 
dressed Parisenne tripping along the colon- 
nade and drawing on her straw-coloured 


wonderfully upon the stranger with each 
successive visit. To appreciate it, he should 
make the toilsome ascent to the top and see 
how immense is the mass of stone which 
from below seemed so light in its symmetry. 
Would that St. Paul’s could be taken from the 
dingy and crowded quarter of London it 
occupies, and purified of the blackness which 
the smoke of a century has given it, so that 
the eye might behold it as it arose, beautiful 
and shining, in the dream of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

Paris is just at thistime undergoing marvel- 
lous improvements, hundreds of workmen 
are seen everywhere engaged in the demoli- 
tion, reparation and erection of houses of all 
kinds, palaces, barracks, museums, shops. 
A new Boulevard has been opened, inter- 
secting the Boulevard du Temple at right 
angles, which will be extended to the Seine. 
Whether it is that the ouvriers are a class 
who give the Government far less annoyance 
when actively engaged at so many sous per 
day than when idle, and therefore, if not 
on the scaffold themselves, would be apt to 
put somebody else there, or whether the 
Emperor is desirous of emulating that enter- 
prising member of the Cesar family, who 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble— 
whatever may be at the bottom of his under- 
takings, it is very certain that he has com- 
menced a series of renovations in Paris which, 
when completed, will make it the finest city 
in the world. The Louvre is being enlarged 
by one-third. The Ru Rivoli is now clear 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Hotel 
de Ville, and the debris of the buildings 
which have been removed to accomplish this 
result, will soon give place to a row of tene- 
ments of uniform appearance, in which the 
arcade of the older portion of the street will 
be imitated. The Place de la Concorde 
itself, that spot heretofore considered the 
most beautiful in Europe, must testify the 
improving hand of Napoleon III. The sitting 
statues, representing the cities of France as 
fair young women, have. been subjected to a 
cleansing operation and look fresh as from 
the hands of the statuary. The horses of 
Marli, too, have been retouched and the 
great pillars for gas lamps havebeenrebronzed. 
Nothing remains to be made as “good as 





gloves as she descends. The Pantheon grows 


new” but the obelisk of Luxor, and if the 
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Emperor can devise any way to doit, he will 
put his mark upon that. The most interest- 
ing restoration of all is that of Saint Cha- 
pelle, the exquisite medieval church which 
stands in the court of the Palais de Justice. 
It is wonderful to see with what success this 
old building has been rescued from the decay 
into which it was fast hastening, and more 
wonderful still to look upon the gorgeous 
windows and find that not one pane of that 
marvellous glass is wanting after a lapse of 
six hundred years. When it is recollected 
what tumults and rows have occurred all 
around Saint Chapelle; that many of the 
finest works of medieval art, after having with- 
stood the wasting hand of time for centu- 
ries, were wantonly broken and destroyed in 
the Revolution of 1789; that a volley of 
musketry misdirected might have shattered 
forever these fragile relics of a past age, and 
that even a bad boy might have amused him- 
self some fine morning since 1285, with 
ruining what it would have been beyond the 
skill of the first workman in Paris to repair— 
it seems little short of a miracle that the 
windows are still perfect. They had‘a fine 
eye for beauty of colouring, those old gentle- 
men of the 13th century, and if their man- 
ners were somewhat different from our own, 
if they preferred to ride about with several 
hundred pounds avoirdupois upon their backs 
in the shape of armour and liked to crack 
each other’s heads with battle axes, they cer- 
tainly understood better, than we do, the 
effects of crimson and violet in transmitting 
the light. 

There is no work upon whichthe Emperor 
is now engaged, however, that attracts half 
so much attention or is regarded with half as 
much interest by the Parisians as the im- 
provement of the Bois Boulogne. This ex- 
tensive wood has long been a favorite resort 
for duels and drives, but it has never been 
mentioned with that pride which the cock- 
ney speaks of Hyde Park. The money 
which might have made it as lovely—had 
the same taste for landscape gardening 
prevailed in France as in England—was ex- 
pended upon the prim and pompous old groves 
of Versailles or the clipped and formal alleys 
of the Tuileries. There the state gardeners 
experimented in torturing into fantastic shapes 
those noble elms and beeches which if left 


to dispose themselves according to natural 
forms would have charmed the eye instead 
of wearying it. From what has already been 
done in the Bois de Boulogne, it is to be feared 
that the artificial will prevail throughout its 
whole extent as decidedly as in the imperial 
grounds already mentioned. A lake anda 
river have been constructed on quite a grand 
scale, the water being pumpéd up from the 
Seine and made to flow from the one into the 
other over a succession of rocks in a man- 
ner that is designed to be frightfully wild. 
The rocks have been taken from rugged 
passes in the interior, and set into ‘a sloping 
bank particularly smooth and verdant. A 
geologist would find it excessively funny, 
To the observer, ignorant of formations, it 
presents the same sort of illusion that a scene 
at the Grand Opera would possess, the moun- 
tain crags in Fra Diavolo for instance where 
that wicked bandit comes leaping down the 
canvass cliff. But the Bois is just now quite 
the Emperor’s hobby. One evening asI was 
visiting it, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
his Majesty. He had driven from St. Cloud 
to observe how the cataract was coming on 
and in making the tour of the lake he chanced 
to pass very near me. He was plainly but 
handsomely dressed, and was attended only 
by an aide-de-camp who sat on the seat with 
him, and two liveried servants who enter- 
tained each other behind. His majesty has 
a penchant for holding the reins; so I was 
not surprised to see him driving in person. 
The vehicle was without a top and as very 
soon after he went by there came upa heavy 
shower of rain, I fear he got a majestic duck- 
ing. 

There is one measure of metropolitan con- 
venience which it is said the Emperor is desi- 
rous of carrying out—the extension of the 
city limits to the line of the fortifications. 
At present, in spite of the vigilance of the 
police, the octrot is evaded, in many instances, 
by the ingenuity of the dealers in contraband 
articles. Only yesterday, a man was discov- 
ered introducing brandy into Paris by means 
of hollow toys, Trojan horses filled, like that 
of old, with ardent spirits, and he had-been 
successfully engaged in this sort of smug- 
ling for months. The most serious method 
employed by these contrabandistas, however, 
is by undermining the wall from a house just 
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outside the barrier to one just within, and so 
conveying subterraneously whatever they 
please into the city, without fear of detection 
Now the extension of the octroi to the forti- 
fications would at once prevent this evasion 
of the law, for the sappers and miners them- 
selves. would find it somewhat difficult to 
make an ‘underground railway’’ beneath 
such well-constructed works. It would, 
moreover, largely increase the consumption 
of articles upon which a duty is now paid, 
besides that it would add greatly to the sub- 
jects of city-taxation, and thereby augment 
the revenue in two ways. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the Emperor should wish to 
take the step. But, despot as he is, it is 
necessary for him to count his popularity and 
the extension of the barrier would be ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. Long ago, it was said 
by some witty Frenchman—in a punning 
line, which does not admit of being transla- 
ted into English— 


Le mur murant Paris rend Paris mur-murant, 


and it would be apt to engender ugly dis- 
contents to push that wall still farther out. 
The space between the present limits of the 
city and the fortifications is occupied by long 
ranges of cheap cafés to which the working 
classes and the soldiery resort in the evening, 
because they can there obtain for ten sous 
what inside the barrier would cost them a 
franc. The poor fellow who has been hard 
at work all day, there consoles himself with 
his demi-tasse of cognac and envies not the 
sippers of coffee at Totoni’s; Jeannot, who 
has not yet gone off to fight the Russians, 
takes Jeannette on his arm at sunset and 
repairs thither to enjoy his ice with as much 
satisfaction as the habitués of the Palais 
Royal. To both these individuals it would 
be a calamity if all at once the prices of their 
simple refreshments should be raised to the 
mark of the city itself, and as the Emperor’s 
tenure of St. Cloud rests, in a great degree, 
upon his favor with them, it seems likely that 
- the limits of Paris will remain the same for 
some time to come. 
.) [really had not designed in this letter to 
say one word upon politics, but as I have 
alluded to his Imperial Majesty as a despot, 
it is proper for me to qualify that remark by 
stating my impressions of the Empire as I 


have seen it. These impressions may be 
taken for what they are worth. The Empire 
seems to me, then, to be a despotism upheld 
by the bayonet and the Emperor himself to 


be, within certain limits that have already 


been suggested, an irresponsible ruler. He 
speaks as one having great authority, he says 
to this one go, and he goeth ; and to another 
come, and he cometh; and toa third do this 
and he doeth it. Tosay aught against him is 
lese majesté, and nobody so speaks without 
his knowledge. The Courts of France are 
entirely under his influence as to the dicta 
they shall pronounce, and they have decided 
that the government has an undoubted right 
to examine private correspondence in the 
mails with a view to the suppression of such 
matter as the Emperor may conceive to be 
prejudicial to his interests. But in spite of 
all this, I do verily believe that the Empire 
is the happiest rule France could know, and 
[ should look upon the death of Napoleon 
the Third as a disaster to the country. The 
restless elements of French society could 
not be kept together under a republican form 
which can alone subsist upon public virtue 
as a basis, and a strong government could 
not be maintained with more discretion and 
less downright tyranny over the individual 
that Napoleon displays. The French are 
fond of fétes, and care little for the liberty 
of speech or of the press as long the foun- 
tains play regularly for their amusement and 
the fireworks blaze away in the public gar- 
dens. No man is more munificent of fire 
and water than his Majesty, and never has 
the nation been consoled for the loss of its 
liberty with finer spectacles and braver 
shows. Itis quite astonishing, too, to observe 
what a degree of democratic equality co- 
exists with the absolute subjection of the 
entire people. Extremes always meet, and 
where all classses are placed under the 
supreme dominion of one man, rank and 
position are of little consequence. Accord- 
ingly, one does not meet in Paris with the 
servility that is exhibited by the menial, and 
even the smaller tradesmen of London. 
Blouse here does not certainly set himself 
up for a gentleman, but he goes wherever 
your gentleman may. You will see Blouse 
in the Imperial Library seated with the Sa- 








vans in the reading room, examining some 
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work in which he finds himself interested, 
Blouse walks in the Luxembourg and criti- 
cises the musical entertainment there provi- 
ded in the evening, or spends his Sunday in 
the Gallery of the Louvre with Murillo and 
Rubens. Blouse patronizes les grandes eauz, 
which are really his own by virtue of having 
surrendered all his political rights therefor. 
All this strikes one with surprise who has 
not reflected on the philosophy of it. The 
Emperor has shown great skill in keeping 
the people under the present illusion that he 
is himself their representative and embodi- 
ment. He boasts of his elevation to the 
Throne by the acclamations of the multitude, 
and never loses an opportunity of recogni- 
sing them as his strong support. His frater- 
nal fondness for his subjects is delightful. 
Having no other quarter in which to employ 
that quality, he may be excused some ex- 
cesses of tendresse in this regard. As most 
fathers have their pets, so his Majesty looks 


of others, and point out the course by which 
those excellences may be reached. Though 
we may possess no commanding delivery, or 
skill in logical disputation, we may have jus- 
ter perceptions of the proper training of an 
orator, of the graceful delivery of an ora- 
tion and of its merits, than many who make 
much sublimer pretensions. 


ites necessary to form the perfect orator; and 
secondly, what is the ultimate object of all 
true eloquence. 


orator said when asked what were the essen- 
tial requisites of eloquence. “ Action, action, 
action,’’ was his repeated answer. The old 
man spoke from experience: for, failing, in 
his first attempts to acquit himself with honor 
he put this precept into practice and became 
thenceforth the orator of all Greece. He 
had discovered that even an indifferent ora- 






















Let us inquire first, what are the requis- 


Every one knows what the old Athenian 


with peculiar affection upon the Army, and 
until a little stranger appears in the palace, 
the Army will doubtless continue to receive 
all the bon-bons. ‘‘Go, my children,” said 
he, the other day, to the regiments embark- 
ing at Boulogne for the Russian campaign, 
‘‘go, God protect you.” 
such a tender-hearted parent ? 





ELOQUENCE, 


BY A. M. JUDSON,. 


Eloquence is a subject upon which, like 


tion might be so pronounced as to give it 
pathos, energy and influence; and that on 
the other hand a production of the best merit 
might be so indifferently delivered as to be 
treated with contempt. What we mean, 
then, by this ‘word “action,” as it is usu- 
ally translated, is energy and elegance of 


Was there ever|delivery. It combines, force, earnestness, 


and simplicity—a just adaptation of the word 
to the subject and the subject to the word, 
and of the looks and gestures to both, or, 
perhaps, as Daniel Webster has more know- 
ingly defined action, it is something “ that 
beams from the eye, speaks from the tongue, 
lights up the features of the whole man and 
urges him forward, right forward to the ac- 
complishment of his purpose.’’ This ele- 
gance of delivery is mainly the result of 


most others, he who studies may write or| patient practice: for it must be maintained 
speak though he possesses not an iota of elo-|that ‘where there is a will there is a way” 
quence himself. What, therefore, the wri-|also for the triumphs of eloquence, and he 
ter advances should not be referred, as it| who sets himself earnestly and perseveringly 
sometimes is, to an arrogant assumption on| to work may in time overcome all obstacles 
his part of those endowments and requisites|to a successful delivery. He whose manner 
which he attempts to portray as essential to|is ungraceful will soon remedy the defect, 
the orator. We may readily discern what is|and he who is already possessed of graceful 





















true excellence in any art though we may 
never approach that excellence ourselves. 
In this case we act, as Horace terms it, the 
part of a whetstone. Though we may not 
write an epic poem, or make an interesting 


carriage will, without difficulty, become still 


are by nature endowed with all the elements 





speech ourselves, we may sharpen the wits 








more agreeable and commanding. Few men 


of greatness. in any art, but are generally 
dependant upon great labor for the correc- 
tion of all defects. It is evident that a great 
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oratorical genius, yet uncultivated, may be 
awkward and unimpressive in his manner, as 
the example of Demosthenes illustrates ; iia 
that on the contrary, a man devoid of true 
eloquence may be by nature possessed of all 
the outward graces of oratory. 

“We divide those who live by word of 
mouth into three classes—the talker, the 
speaker, and the orator. Each one of these 
is successively a grade above the other. 
Your talker is a ready, voluble man, who 
talks to juries and sometimes to senates. 
His mind never expands—he gets merely a 
little shrewder as he grows older and comes 
more in contact and conflict with men. He 
may have plenty of good sense, and may 
instruct his fellows in a more effectual way 
than many who are more brilliantly endowed. 
But he never progresses in the art. He 
be sa talker, lives a talker, and dies a 
after When he addresses the jury or the 
senate, he talks to them. The graces of 
oratory, the bursts of passion, the overpow- 
ering appeals to the head and heart, are 

of which he never dreamt. As for 
action it is unknown i in his vocabulary. He 
never soars; or if he attempts it he never 
fails to come down tumbling. He may talk 
ey into his own pocket, and money out 

he pocket of the orphan ; he may talk 
> senses out of a jury or the patience out 

‘a court ; he may talk railroads and other 
Siem into being, or talk them out 

1; if a preacher, he may talk his congre- 

on into religion or talk them asleep ; if a 
ician, he may talk all over the country 

and gain the appellation of “ smart fellow” — 
we he is still the same inveterate talker. 
was born to be a talker—it was written 
destiny. At the moment of his birth, 


at me 
Fat wrote upon the register of Heaven, 
At the moment of his 
the truth of history still writes, ‘a 


rn—a talker.” 


de: death, 
. Aue &, 


fy he speaker is a grade higher than the 
talker. He makes some pretensions to ora- 
tory. He has what is termed a fine imagin- 
ation and a ready command of language. 
He has ; a graceful delivery, and at the bar, 
in the pulpit, or the senate, or in political 
assemb ies, he is calculated to make an im- 
ession. People say of him, ‘‘ What a splen- 
did speaker! how talented!” He even 


pretends to the sublime and gets impas- 
sioned. He is argumentative and enforces 
his arguments in a truly rhetorical manner. 
When fe is present, nobody calls upon the 
talker to speak. He is listened to with de- 
light, but nobody reads his speeches after 
they have been delivered. He makes his 
mark wherever he goes. Sucha man is sure 
to make considerable show as a lawyer, con- 
gressman, or preacher, in time. He makes 
nine people out of ten think that he is an 
orator. But yet his name goes not down to 
posterity in the annals of eloquence, and 
history at his death only writes ‘‘ a speaker.”’ 

And then there isthe orator! He is 
another and superior order of being. All 
the Muses sang and danced at his birth. 
The talker, has smartness, the speaker tal- 
ent, but the orator alone has genius. It is 
his birthright. It is his to speak to the whole 
world. To him alone is the gift of eloquence 
confided. When he stands up to plead the 
cause of the down-trodden and oppressed, 
to hurl indignation and defiance in the face 
of the oppressor, and from his lips, there 
flashes forth the blaze of fiery and impas- 
sioned eloquence—it is upon Ais brow alone 
that the God of Nature stamps, ‘ This, this 
is an orator !” 


Eloquence has been defined ‘‘ the art of 
persuasion.” I believe it to be a natural 
gift, and what is natural cannot be artificial. 
Eloquence may be wrought to higher per- 
fection by art or labor, (for we maintain 
there is no perfection without this,) but mere 
art or labor can never make any man truly 
eloquent. Most arts can be acquired by most 
men, but eloquence never can. We think 
then it may with more propriety be termed 
the gift of persuasion. A mancan never be 
an orator who has not strong passions, and 
intense feelings. If he is possessed of flu- 
ency of language and good sense he may be- 
come an elegant and powerful speaker. But 
eloquence is something higher. It springs 
from the fountain of the heart. The true 
orator is like the torrent that dashes head- 
long from the mountain side and bears away 
every thing before it without resistance in 
its impetuous course. He inflames the pas- 
sions and convinces the reason. He arouses 





to action by exciting alternately fear and 
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emulation, and calms with the same ease the 
tumultuous passions of the populace. 

Next to genius, the first requisite of an 
orator is a resolute ambition and a high 
moral purpose. To attain to any eminence 
you must depend chiefly upon your own 
will. All the precepts ever written can 
never avail you if you be wanting in this 
necessary qualification of the orator. Genius 
combined with will is irresistible: it is the 
omnipotent power which breaks down all op- 
position as if determined to triumph over 
the decrees of fate itself. It is never con- 
tented with mediocrity in any thing; it 
seeks to soar or perish in the attempt. Na- 
ture may oppose almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles; hatred and persecution may for a 
time damp its ardor; the malice of envy or 
faction may for a moment retard its flight ; 
but as if it acquired new strength and nour- 
ishment from opposition, it rises superior to 
every difficulty, and like an eagle pitched 
from the heights of the Andes, it soars still 
higher in the ethereal regions, and sustains 
itself at pleasure in the dazzling solitudes of 
its own grandeur. But though you have 
genius, rely upon it you must exercise your 
own will. Genius without it is like the 
strong man in fetters of brass whose strength 
must waste away in indolence and inaction. 
If you possess not an indomitable energy 
and a relish for every necessary labor, your 
powers, which might have become brilliant, 
must sink into obscurity and contempt. Itis 
upon this faculty of the mind that rests a 
man’s future eminence or obscurity. Noth- 
ing great can be accomplished without labor. 
It cannot be done by only powerful and oc- 
casioned efforts—it must be effected by the 
most intense and persevering industry. Every 
stone must be removed, every obstacle sur- 
mounted. I'wish not for the genius that is 
great only on exciting occasions. He may 
soar for a while at a dizzy eminence, and 
astonish by the mighty efforts by which he 
sustains his flight ; but he is like the meteor 
that dazzles for a moment, expires and is 
forgotten. Labor—labor is the rock of ada- 
mant which ‘‘ neither the countless series of 
years nor the flight of ages, can wear away.”’ 

Next to genius and resoluteness of will is 
the acquisition of a general and extensive 
learning. It is a favorite topic with Cicero, 


Vou. XX.—68. 


and he insists upon it, that universal know- 
ledge is necessary to the formation of the 
complete orator. The truth of this observa- 
tion is fully attested by the experience of all 
ages. He that expects to become efficient 
in debate should be informed on every sub- 
ject upon which he is tospeak. If the mind 
be confined merely to the acquisition of one 
branch of science, its powers must necessa- 
rily be subjected to a limited sphere of ac- 
tion. By grappling with every kind of know- 





‘ledge the imagination becomes expanded 
and the powers of reason strengthened. The 
‘fact is, these advantages are not sufficiently 
‘realized, and it is to this the mediocrity of 
'most of our public men is to be attributed. 


|Many come to the work prejudiced against 
‘book learning, as if any reliance upon the 
‘labors of other men cramped the powers of 
|invention and degraded them into mere imi- 
‘tation. But such men build their temples 
on a sandy foundation. It may be taken for 
granted, that there is best but little origin- 
ality of thought at the present day. There 
is scarcely a subject that has not been trea- 
ted to its fullest extent—scarcely an idea 
that has not been originated before us. But 
to the wisdom of past ages must be added 
the speculations of the present age, and upon 
this general foundation each man may form 
his own system of reasoning. He should, so 
to speak, lay his foundation as wide anc 
make his principles as general as the uni- 
verse. These principles can be formed only 
on a knowledge of every branch of learning 
or science. Government, theology, the nat- 
ural sciences, philosophy, history, poetry 
should form the basis of an orator’s educa- 
tion. He must drink deep at the fountain 
of law and government. Devotion to his 
country and to liberty should become inwo- 
ven in his nature. In theology there is a 
power of knowledge opened to him affec- 
ting all the duties and relations of life. An 
acquaintance with the natural sciences dis- 
pels the foolish superstitions of ignorance 
of childhood, inspires sublimer conceptions 
or Creative Wisdom, and suggests striking 
and beautiful examples of illustration. From 
philosophy he may draw those principles of 
magnanimity and sound sense which will 
raise him above the ephemeral politicians of 
the day. By the study of history he may 
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become enabled to speculate upon the chan- 
ges incident to the human mind, by tracing 
its progress and various revolutions from the 
earliest ages. 
ed and refined, his language enriched and 
made copious, his imagination invigorated 
and enlarged by the study and cultivation of 
poetry. Indeed there is a natural affinity 
between eloquence and poetry. Both are 
the offspring of passion. But especially 
should he, who would excel, study deeply 
human nature, and the works of those great 
masters who are universally admired as mod- 
els of perfection in eloquence. 

But secondly, what is the ultimate object 
of all true eloquence? We answer, truth— 
truth is its object. To keep this steadily in 
view is the “high moral purpose’ which 

‘we have stated is one of the necessary quali- 
fications of the orator. To combat error and 
falsehood which manifest themselves in a 
thousand shapes is the province of the ora- 
tor. He never can be eloquent who defends 
the wrong; he must be so who defends the 
right. Undoubtedly the most sublime efforts 
the world has ever known were made in com- 
batting the tyranny of oppression. Such 
were the orations of Demosthenes against 
Philip ; such the invectives of Cicero against 
Verres; such the impassioned oratory of 
Burke against the robberies of Warren Has- 
tings ; such the unpremeditated bursts of our 
own Patrick Henry against British tyranny, 
and such the unequalled appeals of Kossuth 
in behalf of his down-trodden Hungary. It 
is when the interests of a nation are at 
stake—when a gallant but oppressed people 
arelashed to madness by accumulated wrongs, 
when ‘the fate of themselves, their wives 
and their children hangs on the decision of 
the hour’’—when in a word the question is 
Liberty or Death, that its power has been 
most felt and feared. It is then that the 
Ithurial spear of eloquence touches the ora- 
tor and transforms him into the demigod. It 
is then that the fountains of his great deep 
are broken up. Indignation breaks the seals 
of passion and it comes ‘like the bursting 
forth of volcanic fires.’ Itis then the voice 
of Nature appeals from tyranny to God speak- 
ing from the inspired tongue of the orator. 
His firm resolve and his high moral purpose 
have fulfilled their destiny. History writes 


His taste will become correct- | 





his name upon the pinnacle of Fame’s tem- 
ple, and embalms it for immortality. 

As eloquence is the highest and most 
brilliant effort of the mind, so is true excel- 
lence in the art the most difficult of attain- 
ment. This is evident from the fact that 
there have appeared fewer great orators in 
this world than in any other department of 
the efforts of genius. Greece gave birth to 
three great tragic poets, a dozen great phi- 
losophers, and a number of distinguished 
warriors ; yet she produced but one Demos- 
thenes. Rome had hosts of great men; yet 
among her orators the writings of Tully have 
alone come down to us amidst the wreck of 
time. In the various departments of genius 
and science France can boast of an illustri- 
ous throng; yet she can boast of but one 
Mirabeau. Britian has produced several great 
orators ; yet who may say which of them will 
be studied two thousand years hence, like the 
old Athenian and Roman, as models of elo- 
quence. All modern continental Europe 
never till this century produced an orator 
like Louis Kossuth. Of the three master 
spirits born on our own soil, Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster, I am constrained to believe 
that the orations of Webster alone will be 
read with general interest by a distant pos- 
terity. Andthus it ever is. The present 
and the future judge differently. The pres- 
ent is governed by the occasion ; the future 
is governed by the cool, unimpassioned logic 
of critical disquisition. Posterity care not for 
the occasion if the orator be not equal to it. 
They look for compactness of style, sublimity 
of conception, a clear exposition of the endur- 
ing principles of human nature and human 
government; in a word, they look for mod- 
els of eloquence. The wrangles of party 
strife, or the establishment of favorite prin- 
ciples of local policy interest not men who 
were not then on the stage of action. The 
establishment of right, the overthrow of 
wrong, the delineation of Human Character 
interest one age of the world as well as 
another. Itis this that has given Cicero and 
Burke and Henry and Webster their immor- 
tality. To attempt it successfully requires 
the greatest possible combination of mental 
faculties. It is for this reason that few attain 
to the higher kinds of eloquence. 

So also is eloquence the noblest in its pur- 
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pose and the most commanding in its influ- 
ence. It is noble because it effects noble 
results. It is commanding because it is irre- 
sistible. The orator is complete master of 
his audience. He is, so to speak, their dic- 
tator ; for what greater despotism can there 
be than that over the reason, the passions and 
the feelings. His is the rod of Moses—with 
it he sways back the sea of humanity and re- 
turns it at his pleasure. His victories are 
noble because they are bloodless. He wades 
not through slaughter to a throne. Instead 
of shutting he opens the gates of mercy to 
mankind. His influence is the most wide- 
spread and immediate. His words set thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, to thinking. He is 
the greatest and most dreaded foe of tyranny. 
His power is often felt and feared when mil- 
itary prowess becomes ineffectual. Philip 
felt this when he said of Demosthenes, ‘I 
fear that man more than all the fleets and ar- 
mies of the Athenians.”’ Louis the XVI. knew 
it when he besought Mirabeau to save the 
monarchy. England foundit to beso whenshe 
sent her bayonets to awe back the waves of 
popular commotion which were heaving over 
the fire of O’Connels eloquence. The elo- 
quence of Kossuth shook the thrones of des- 
potism to their foundation, and tyrants yet 
fear him more than all the armies of their 
enemies. 

That truth is the legitimate object of all 
true eloquence may be determined from the 
single circumstance, that it always flourishes 
in free, and never in despotic countries ; an 
observation that Tully has already made in 
his dialogue on the Orator. Greece, Rome, 
England and the United States are the only 
substantially free countries that ever existed 
in which the cultivation of letters has been 
made paramount. It is equally worthy of 
mention that they are the only countries in 
which true eloquence, to any extent, has 
ever flourished. It cannot exist in despotic 
governments because they are founded on 
wrong with which true eloquence is at war, 
Consequently every attempt at freedom of 
speech is punished by chains andthe dungeon. 
But where eloquence really flourishes a poe- 
ple can not be easily enslaved. On the con- 
trary where it ceases to exist liberty ceases 
to exist also. With Demosthenes and Cicero 
expired the liberties of Greece and Rome. 


Bird Songs. 





It was scarcely known in France till about 
the era of the Revolution. It paved the way 
for the revolutions in Hungary and Italy ; but 
when despotism again triumphed, eloquence 
ceased. It sounded the death knell of British 
rule on this continent. Within the period of 
our national existence we have given birth 
to more orators than any other nation in the 
same length of time. Thisprovesthat repub- 
lican institutions are the most productive of 
greatness. It becomes then, the duty of the 
American people to protect and encourage 
the growth of eloquence and it will protect 
us. The work must be begun in our schools 
of learning. It is not essential that every 
man should become an orator or even a 
speaker ; but it is essential that he should be 
able to speak his sentiments, and to express 
them clearly and distinctly. It is a great 
defect of our schools that our youths are not 
trained to become writers and speakers as 
they should be. The time spent in acquiring 
the dead languages might be more profitably 
spent in the acquisition of useful sciences, 
or in the pursuits of oratory and composition. 
This training should begin early and continue 
late. Every thing depends upon continual 
practice. William Pitt was trained to speak- 
ing by his father, the old earl of Chatham, 
almost from infancy. Fox, his great rival, 
began equally early to become a debater. 
There is no one so timid but that he may by 
practice become a bold and ready speaker. 
There is no one, however gifted, but that he 
may, by want of practice, rust away in indo- 
lence and inaction. 
Randolph, Tenn. April. 





BIRD SONGS. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 
“ What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen!” 
Tk Mareel. 


It is the morning of a day in Summer, 

A genuine summer morn, calm and delicious ;— 
And I go forth once more, a dreamy roamer 

To con the lesson that sweet Nature teaches : 
The hanging wood is fill’d with leafy reeds, 

The emerald boughs with painted shadow glisten, 
Small earthborn birds flit thro’ the garden borders— 

What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen! 


Quaint nests peep out from bushes low and flowery, 
Half hid in masses of luxuriant shadow, 
In the soft gloom of vines and shrub trees bowery, 
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And long rich grasses, in the clover meadow : 
How the clear air rings with their merry voices, 
Morn’s cooling dews the Night Birds plumage chris- 
tens— 
The Meadow Lari: in God's free air rejoices— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen ! 


Sporting care free, the tuneful Bob’ Link raises 

His rounded throat with rapturous music swelling, 
This glorious morn wakes his vivacious praises 

Of “ Heaven on Earth,” his strains are telling : 
Redbreasted Robin shakes the tree above me, 

Till showers of blossoms netly round me glisten ; 
Her woodland warble seems to say ‘‘ we love thee” — 

What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen! 


Now a soit cloud of forest odors renders 
The air a luxury, of green things breathing ; 
And here, all bird-sounds grow more softly tender 
Heard thro’ the foliage round their hid nests wreathing. 
The plaintive Wood Dove coos in green recesses,— 
In the clear mirror of a pool-like cistern 
Her purple plume the Forest Pigeon dresses— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen ! 


In pleasant lanes—in cool and shady valleys, 

Dwell pair by pair the beauteoas birds of summer— 
The air resoundeth with their joyous sallies, 

And Echo auswers gaily each new comer! 
Exquisite with the Poetry of Motion, 

Mid flowering vines the Hum Birds gold wings glisten, 
Stirring the rose-scents with a sweet devotion— 

What memories there are in Bird Songs:—listen! 


Hark to the Oriole’s eloquent oration— 

A rhapsody—a breathing soul of gladness— 
Anon the T'hrush pours forth her wondrous passion, 
Blissful, yet with faint under-tone of sadness— 

As though within its heart of love and beauty 
Came the sharp sense of sorrow yet existin’ 
Amid its ecstasies of voiceful duty— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs ;—listen ! 


There goes the Black Bird, plunderer right merry ; 
He knoweth well that Summer’s corn is golden ; 
Through the tall rye he stealeth shyly—very ! 
The early morning doth his acts embolden! 
The shy young Quail pipes through the green fields, 
stooping 
Where the green shoots of wheat begin to glisten ; 
And starts away at the wild school-boy’s whooping— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen! 


The chattering Blue Jay spreads his azure pinion 
And stirs the still morn with his noisy clamor. 
The white-wing’d Eagle dares the skies dominion. 
In the old elm’s moss sits the Yellow Hammer ; 
The twittering Martin from the eaves is flying; 
The Swallow in the chimney place is twistin’ 
Her nest of sticks,—I mind her smother’d crying— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen ! 


Thus through the realms of air countless they wander— 
Not one of them forgotten by their Maker :— 

We are of more value! yet we seldom ponder 
On God’s wise care of which each is partaker : 

Oh! tiny tribes, thought-heedless of the morrow— 
Well may our hearts with grateful tear-drops glisten, 

That even from you man may such comfort borrow— 
What memories there are in Bird Songs :—listen! 





A Calm Discussion of the Know Nothing 
Question. 


The following article is inserted because it discusses a 
question in which many of our readers are interested 
just now. Of course its writer alone is responsible for 
the sentiments it contains.—[Ed. Mess. 


The merest superficial observer of passing 
events has not failed to note the rise and 
progress of a new power in the State, which, 
either because of an affected humility on the 
part of its members, or for some other rea- 
son, has dubbed itself with the title of— 
‘“‘ Know Nothings.”’ This organization prom- 
ises to become one of the most important 
political and social movements of the day. 
Viewless as the wind, it has thus far swept 
before it every obstacle that grappled with 
its strength, and has laid prostrate in its path 
alike the oldest and best established political 
organizations and the mushrooms of the hour. 
It is confidently predicted that it will itself 
prove to be one of these latter; that a few 
months, at farthest, a few years will serve 
to bury it with the past, and that then its ad- 
vocates and present adherents will be asham- 
ed to confess their attachment to its princi- 
ples. We fear that this confidence is mispla- 
ced—that this Know Nothing movement will 
prove to be, unless arrested at its birth-throe, 
a giant evil. We base our fears upon these 
grounds. It is certainly true that many of 
the principles attributed to this party are 
cherished by the large mass of our people. 
Their position on the naturalization question, 
for example, is one which nine men out of 
ten who are born here would sustain, in pre- 
ference to the present system of naturalizing 
foreigners. Almost without exception, our 
people believe that nothing but good would 
result from the extension of the period of 
naturalization. Some favor ten, others fifteen, 
others twenty-one years, as the limit, but 
they all prefer the longest term to the pres- 
ent. With this element of strength in the 
organization—supported by the popular opin- 
ion and the popular sense of justice and right 
in this particular, the movement will not 
prove merely ephemeral, but promises to 
widen its borders and strengthen its stakes, 
and, it may be, eventually become the ruling 
power of the State. In view of these facts, 
it becomes a matter of serious import to in- 
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quire who these Know Nothings are ?—what 
they design doing and what their princi- 
ples ?—and whether they are or are not de- 
serving of popular support ? 

The Know Nothings have unhappily kept 
us and the people generally in the dark as 
to their persons. We may sit, eat, drink, 
sleep and talk with a Know Nothing for days 
and weeks in succession and never learn the 
fact, or even suspect it. Indeed, soit is said, 
we may ask him the direct question and re- 
ceive a categorical negative, and yet he 
speaks the truth, while we are as wise as we 
were before. It is useless, therefore, to pur- 
sue an ignis fatuus of the kind. We shall 
not attempt it. 

The principles of these viewless spirits, 
however, have been abundantly set forth— 
and we propose to examine them. 

They declare themselves Native Ameri- 
cans ; meaning by that term to advocate a 
repeal of all naturalization laws, and the ele- 
vation of none but American-born citizens 
to office ; and they unite with this, avowed 
hostility to the Church of Rome, inscribing 
on their banner enmity to all papal influen- 
ences in whatever form and under whatever 
name, when brought to bear against this re- 
public—and, in this, tacitly agreeing to elect 
no man to public office who is attached to 
that form of religious persuasion. 

Their Native American doctrines, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, are, as we have already 
stated, cherished by a very large portion of the 
community. We verily believe that if this 
were the alone peculiar characteristic feature 
of the Know Nothing movement, and there 
were no political prejudices afloat tending to 
the building up of a party at the expense of the 
country, that the large majority of our people 
would bid it God-speed. It is founded in jus- 
tice and truth, and when presented as anaked 
question, disencumbered of the clogs which 
now beset it, it will meet with a triumphant 
issue. 

But fortunately there is not this unanimity 
of sentiment in regard to the exclusion of 
Catholics from office! A very large num- 
ber of our citizens, it must be confessed, favor 
the idea—but the larger portion of them will 
put upon it the seal of their reprobation. 
We think we discover in it the germ of reli- 
gious intolerance—and in its train a host of 





























unnumbered ills. Suppose it succeeds! We 

are told that no effort will be made to put 

down the Catholic religion as such—that so 

far as this is concerned, Catholics will be left 
free to serve their God in their own way, 

without let or hindrance ! and that the pres- 

ent movement is simply intended to cut them 

off from political power. All of these are 
exceedingly plausible statements—they seem 

to carry with them an air of religious tolera- 

tion—but is it not apparent, that if you de- 

prive the adherents of a particular form of 
religious belief, from the enjoyment of pub- 
lic office, you are to that extent crippling 
the church, of which they are members, and 

thus hindering the free exercise of religious 
opinion? Will a man be as willing to adopt a 
religion which brings with it an exclusion 
from the enjoyments of rights which others 
enjoy, as if there was no such exclusion? 
Surely not’ Were the Catholics a mere se- 
cret political society—as some contend, whose 
object was to build up the civil power of the 
Church of Rome, and that at the expense of 
whatever government they might live under, 
there would be occasion not alone for exclu- 
ding them from office,—they would deserve 
extermination! But this we do not believe. 
There are Catholics whom we know to be as 
true republicans as any in the land, and who 
would, we verily believe, shoulder their mus- 
kets to put down an attempt on the part of 
the Pope to overturn the civil institutions of 
this country, with as much readiness as they 
would help us to resist England or any 
Protestant power—and with the exception of 
a very few ignorant and uninstructed Catho- 
lics, these truly national and patriotic senti- 
ments are almost universally cherished by 
citizens of this religious persuasion. Not 
believing, then, that our institutions have 
any thing to fear from this source, we are not 
inclined to join in the crusade against them, 
even to the extent of depriving them of of- 
fice. But suppose this attempt succeeds— 
what will be the almost inevitable result? 
Next, we shall have a similar crusade against 
the High Church Episcopalians—some of 
whom it is even now affirmed, are but a step 
removed from the Catholics—then the Low 
Church Episcopalians will share the same 
fate;—then the Presbyterians and so on 
until the country shail become the scene of 2 
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religious, civil and social war and our land 
(it may be) drunk with the blood of its citi- 
zens. The days of the French Revolution 
will then be upon us, with a thousand fold 
more of its cursings and its bitterness. We 
are not prepared for this. We do not wish 
to see our ‘‘sun go down”’ after this man- 
ner. Our fathers inscribed the true princi- 
ple upon the folds of the banner of our re- 
pubdlic—rREE TOLERATION TO EVERY FORM 
OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF—and we should never 
desert it. It is the only principle consis- 
tent with the political institutions we cherish. 

We have to object to the Know Nothing 
movement another evil only second to its 
proscription of Catholics. It is a secret 
political organization! The history of such 
organizations, the wide world over, is written 
in blood! The noblest martyrs to truth have 
been the victims of persecutions set on foot 
by such political societies. ‘Soul-less cor- 
porations,’ is a term as trite in the mouths of 
modern statesmen, and as expressive, as ‘ Pu- 
nic faith’ was in the language of the old Ro- 
man senators. But secret political organi- 


zations not alone enjoy the pleasure of living 


without the inconveniences of a conscience, 
as in the case of such corporations, but they 
are armed with the power which these others 
do not and cannot enjoy—the power of se- 
crécy—itself a guerdon of success wherever 
and whenever applied, but especially when 
wielded by large masses of men. 

We ‘know nothing’ of the ritual of this 
party, or of its obligations. An expose re- 
cently made in one of the Richmond papers 
of its objects and operations, is openly and 
flatly denied by men of high character and 
strict veracity, and, in this state of things, 
one would surely not be justified in con- 
demning them outright on the faith of such 
e e. But the evil we allege against 
them is of the essence of their secresy, and 
oné which théy cannot rid themselves of so 
long as they remain such. To efficient ac- 
tion in such organization two things are ab- 
solutely necessary—its members must be 


pledged, and that pledge must be to support 


whatever man or measures the organization 
proposes. Taking these two as indisputable 
premises, we lay it down as a conclusion 
which the logician cannot escape, that such 
an organization must be of deleterious ten- 





dency. In the first place, it ties the hands 
of free citizens of the country and compels 
them to be guided by the will of others, not 
by their own judgment, in the votes which 
they are to cast at the polls. This itself is 
to lay the axe at the root of the tree—to sap 
the very foundations of the liberty we en- 
joy—to say that a man, who is a freeman, 
having a right to vote as he pleases, shall not 
so vote, save at the expense of violating a 
solemn pledge—or, it may be, an oath! In 
the second place, and as a corollary natu- 
rally flowing from the foregoing, it imposes 
upon the people of the country a man or a 
measure which the free, unbiassed and un- 
restrained will of the community does not 
favor and would not have supported, save 
for this improper influence thus brought to 
operate upon the expression of that will. To 
take a practical illustration of these princi- 
ples. Martin Van Buren is now generally 
regarded as inimical in his feelings and sen- 
timents to the institutions of the South. If 
he were nominated to morrow, it is more 
than probable that he would not receive 
throughout the entire belt of States, stretch- 
ing from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, 
more than ten or fifteen votes at farthest. 
He unites himself, however, with the Know 
Nothing movement at the North. He is 
taken to its bosom and rides into power and 
influence. The great Know Nothing party 
desire a presidential candidate, and in full 
convention of its delegatés from the various 
organizations scattered through all the States, 
Martin Van receives the majority of votes— 
and he is declared to be their candidate. 
What will be the action of the Know Noth- 
ings at the South in such an émergency ? 
Will they violate their solemn pledge to sup- 
port the candidate of the party, or will they 
bolt their Southern principles and vote for 
him? If the latter, which is alone consist- 
ent with their success as a secret political 
organization, they will not have used the right 
of freemen—they will be but the serfs of opin- 
ion and measures coined for them and express- 
ed and approved of by a corporate body, com- 
prised of all classes of opinion, and it may be 
of every variety of color in the complexion of its 
members. Another illustration, and we close. 
It is addressed to a different class of think- 
ers. The very warm advocates of a prohibi- 
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tory liquor law are making strenuous exer- | 
tions to secure its passage in the several 
States. Among the rest, our own peo- 
ple are moving on the subject. A conven- 
tion last year at Charlottesville adopted res- 
olutions toward agitating it, and a similar 
convention at Lynchburg has just closed, in 
which the temperance men have avowed 
their determination to support alone for cer-' 
tain public offices men of temperate habits 
and those who favor the objects they have 
in view. Are there any such temperance 
advocates among the Know Nothings ? What 
action will they take, should that party 
nominate for such offices, a man who 
is notoriously a drunkard, or one who indul- 
ges even moderately in the use of wine, but 
is withal a strenuous defender of the pres- 
ent licence laws? Shall they abandon the 
Temperance or the Know Nothing standard? 
Will they vote for the man with temperance 
principles who is not a Know Nothing, or 
the man without them who is? This clash- 
ing of interests and opinions is inevitable— 
and the citizen who wishes to be left free to 
exercise his own vote with a good conscience, 
must eschew all secret political connections, 
whatever their merits in other regards. Most 
happy shall we be, if this organization shall 
result in no farther injury to the public, than 
the elevation of a few improper men to office 
or the decapitation of others who had worn 
their honors well and worthily. 

The sum of the whole matter is this. If our 
people are truly anxious to secure the control 
of the government in their own hands, and if 
they wish to effect this by means which will 
not in the end prove a two-edgedsword—per- 
haps destroying the very interests they desire 
to protect—the honest men of all political 
parties, should unite and publicly declare 
their resolution to enact more stringent nat- 
uralization laws and see that they are effi- 
ciently executed. This, we believe, would 
satisfy the just sense of the community and 
turn aside from us the tornado that threat- 
ens to sweep over the land, crushing alike in 
its \career the good and the bad, the true with 
the false. 


A. 











ADELA. 


You say I coldly heard you vow 
Your heart and being to another. 
My bosom then belied my brow, 
With torments 'twere in vain to smother. 


Why, lady! should that doom befal 

One heart that ever must adore thee ? 
Why should those dark words like a pall 
Deepen the gloom that gathers o’er me? 


Had they been fraught with thanks alone, 
They would have cost me small emotion ; 
But there was torture in their tone 

Of love, atonement and devotion. 


You taste the poison you prepare, 

And smile o’er its intense perfection— 
You mingle with the faith you swear 
The vengeance of betrayed affection. 


Lady! forbear that fatal vow, 

I cannot bear its woes alone— 

For know! the heart you torture now 
Is bound forever with thine own. 


THE TEMPEST. 


BY REV. C. W. EVEREST. 


The Summer's day was ending. Low the sun 
Went sinking slowly to his glorious rest. 

At the horizon’s glowing verge he stands, 

As loth to leave so bright and fair a world. 

Like the last smile which dying Virtue gives, 
When death has called some weary watcher home, 
His parting beams in lingering blessing fell ! 
Nature, all hushed in quiet, grateful joy, 

Seemed conscious of the boon her Monarch gave. 
The pulses of the mighty deep were still : 

And where the shimmering rays in glory beamed 
O’er the departing thousands, by the shore 

Of ancient Galilee—the peaceful wave 

Which all day long had heard that sacred voice, 
Glowed like the heart which holy Hope inspires ! 
With silent step that mighty host passed on, 
Awe-struck and still—now, with admiring view, 
Turning to watch the sunset’s parting glow, 

Or lingering oft, to cast their farewell gaze 

Upon the Prophet’s form. 


Thoughtful he stood, 
With calm, uncovered brow, where last his voice 
With kindly accents spake of heavenly love— 
His faithful band in whispering converse near. 
With mournful eye, that slow-departing crowd 
Intent he viewed; while the quick-quivering lip, 
And the deep sighs which struggled from his breast, 
Told the compassion of his yearning soul! 
Alone they stood—the Master ani his Train. 
The throngs were lost in distance; while no sound 
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Of echoing tread, or voice’s murmuring hum 

Was backward borne from all the heaving wave. 

The sun had sunk, the last faint beams had fied: 

Twilight and silence ruled the solemn hour; 

While not a sound disturbed the tranquil gloom, 

Save the strained cordage, or the creaking helm, 

As the meek Prophet, with his faithful band, 

Sped from the shore, o’er Galilee’s calm wave! 
Tired with the labors of the toilsome day, 

The wearied Master sought a brief repose ; 

While, gathering close, in earnest whispered tones, 

His wondering friends recount the gracious truths 

So lately spoke—and tell, with tones of awe, 

The glorious deeds redeeming power had wrought. 

Talked the stern Peter of the bold rebuke 

Which curbed the haughty scribe while the meek Jony, 

With loving accents, lingered o’er the tale 

That they who sought to do Gop’s heavenly will 

Should prove the glorious brethren of the Curisr. 

Meantime, dark clouds were rolling up the sky, 

And casting sombre shadows o’er the scene. 

As yet no rippling sound disturbed the ear, 

Save the dull Jordan’s slow and sluggish course : 

And the low thunder’s muttering, far-off tone, 

And the few flashes of the lightning’s glare, 

Were all unheeded by that earnest band, 

Wrapped in their converse deep. And now at last, 

Lone night, descending with her sable shroud, 

Had darkly canopied the silent wave! 

All, all in gloom was mantled; and the barque 

That bore the Saviour, with his timid band, 

Held constant on her way: no kindly ray 

To aid its guidance—not one glimmering star— 

But all was deep, impenetrable gloom. 

Still, faithful to its doubtful course, the ship 

Moved on, obedient, through the dread profound: 
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Hark to the warning! Mark the quivering gleam! 
Down, down, the tempest plunges on the Sea, 
And the mad waves rise up to buffet it— 
And now like angry demons they contend. 
Loud peals the thunder, quick the lightnings flash, 
The hoarse-toned tempest howls along the wave. 
And Galilee heaves from her rocky base! 

But ah! by the red lightnings fitful glare, 
What barque is plunging mid the billowy strife, 
And dashing madly on to fearful doom ? 
Tis His—the Saviour’s. Now it mounts the wave, 
And rises threatening to the frowning sky, 
And now, down, headlong, in the yawning depths, 
While swelling seas break o’er it in their wrath. 
But where is He—the Master? Heeds he not 
The bursting anguish and heart-rending cry ? 
Upon the deck, amid the billows’ roar, 
And breaking surges, lo! he sleepeth there, 
Calm as an infant on its nurse’s breast: 

But now, a wave, high rising o’er the deep, 
Lifts its dire crest, and, like some vengeful Power, 
Comes as a mountain on! ‘The frighted band 
Fly in their frenzy to their sleeping Lorp, 
And in Despair’s low accents, shriek for aid : 
“ We perish, Master! save us, save us, Lorp!”’ 
He rose ; and with a calm, benignant mien, 
Looked on the storm : then, with a majesty 
As if the tempest were his willing slave, 
Commanded, “ Peace, be still !”’ 


The thunders hushed ; 
The trembling lightnings fled away in fear : 


The foam-capt surges sunk to quiet rest ; 
| The raging winds their hollow voices atilled ; 


| And silence brooded o’er a tranquil sea! 
\* . # ~ ~ * 


| Trembling with dread, now gazing o’er the deep, 

Glowing in beauty ‘neath the Moon’s calm sheen ; 
While the bright stars smiled upward from the wave ; 
Now, shrinking from that awful glance severe, 

| Before whose stern rebuke the Tempest fled— 

The doubting question rose—“* What Mun is this, 

| Whom roaring winds, whom raging waves obey? 


} 


| Hamden, Cown., July, 1854.” 
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SPIRIT UNION. 


BY E. C. W. 


Sweet and sad is that communion, 
With the loved ones, held tnost dear, 
Where our souls in holy union, 
Seem to hover in the air— 

When at midnight’s witching hour, 
Souls of absent friends draw nigh 
And the spirit feels their power, 
Softly, gently, flutt’ring by. 

Pangs of absence, and of parting, 
Loose at once one half their stin_, 
When from earth the spirit starting 
Upward soars on rapid wing— 
Upward, on the gorgeous painted, 
Wings of pure and holy love, 

*Till more pure and all untainted, 
Looks it earthward from above. 
When the whirl of trade is over— 
When a-westward gone the sun— 
When around the bat doth hover— 
And the heat of day is dune— 
Then I at my casement sitting 
Love to watch the changing sky— 
See the swallow—eddies flitting 

In the twilight air on high— 
Upward, then, my spirit stealing 
From its clay-home here below, 
With a springing, joyous feeling 
Through the ether clear doth go ;— 
Then if one, loved more than telling, 
At her casement sitteth, too, 

With her gentle heart a-swelling 
With the fancies sifting through, 
Would not her clear spirit fleeing 
Meet mine in the air above, 

While in one, our blended being 
Lost all thought except of Love ? 
With that thought most pure and holy 
Meet me in that tryst on high 

And commune we, sweet and slowly 
Neath that starry canopy. 

Sweet and sad is such communion 
With the loved ones held most dear, 
When our souls in holy union 
Seems to hover in the air. 
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THE POET AND THE PEASANT, 


Translated from the French of Emile Souvestre. 


A young man was walking in the forest, 
which separates ‘‘ Marie aux Mines’’ from 
Ribauville, and notwithstanding the shades 
of the evening were gathering fast around 
him, and the fog increased in denseness each 
moment, he still continued his sauntering 
gait, utterly regardless of the weather or the 
hour. His green hunting dress,—his doe- 
skin gaiters, and the elegant fowling-piece 
which he carried in his bandoleer, would 
have proclaimed him a huntsman—if the 
volume dangling from his game bag had not 
betrayed the dreamer—for whom the pursuit 
of game, was but a pretext for indulging in 
his solitary musings. Even his meditative 
carelessness belied his hunting equipments, 
and proved that Arnold de Munster thought 
far less of observing the tracks of the wild 
their devious windings, the fanciful thoughts 
denizens of the forest, than in following in all 
his poetical imagination had called before 
him. They rested for a few moments upon 
his family and the friends he had left at 
Paris. He recalled the elegant studio adorned 
with fanciful engravings, curious paintings 
and exquisite statuettes ; the sweet German 
melodies, sung by his lovely and beloved 
sister,—the melancholy poetry he repeated 
to her, often suggested by the veiled light of 
the evening lamps, and the intimate conver- 
sations where the most secret thoughts of the 
heart were disclosed with unreserved confi- 
dence—where each listener was either borne 
on by the enthusiasm, or captivated and 
charmed by the beautiful expressions which 
flowed from the speaker’s lips. Why had 
he left that select society—those choice de- 
lights—to come and bury himself in the wild 
country of Alsatia? Was the necessity of 
attending to business, a sufficient motive for 
this deprivation ? In the midst of the coarse 
and vulgar beings, who surrounded him, what 
would become of his sensitive and refined 
nature? Whilst addressing these and many 
other questions to himself, de Munster con- 
tinued his route, without troubling himself as 
to where it would lead him. He was at last 
roused from his reveries by feeling the fog, 
which had gradually changed into a fine rain, 


Vor. xX.—69. 





penetrating his hunting coat and chilling him 
by its humidity. He quickened his steps; 
but on looking around he found that he was 
lost in the windings of the forest, and he 
sought in vain to find the direction necessary 
for him to take to reach his temporary home. 
Every trial he made but the more bewildered 
him. Daylight had disappeared. The rain 
fell faster and heavier, and discouragement 
was fast gaining upon him, when the tinkling 
sound of bells reached his ears through the 
foliage. A team driven by a large coarse 
looking man, wrapped in a blouse, now ceme 
in sight. Arnold stopped for the waggoner 
to overtake him, and asked the distance to 
Sersberg. 


‘Sersberg?’’ repeated the vaggoner. “In- 
deed, I hope you do not reckon upon sleep- 
ing there to-night.” 

‘“ Pardon me, but I do,” replied Arnold. 


“At the castle of Sersberg?’’ said the 
peasant, in astonishment. ‘Then you must 
go on a railway, for it is six good leagues from 
here, and considering the weather and the 
state of the roads, it is equal to a dozen.”’ 


Arnold made an exclamation of surprise 
and astonishment. He had left the castle, 
in the morning, and walking carelessly along, 
dreamed not of the distance he was putting 
between it and himself. The peasant hear- 
ing his explanations, told him he had followed 
a wrong direction for several hours; and 
whilst thinking he was going towards the 
castle, had left it in his rear. 


It was too late to repair his error. The 
nearest village was more than a league off, 
and Arnold knew not the road. He was 
compelled, therefore,—not without some in- 
ward shudderings at the prospect he saw be- 
fore him—to accept the shelter offered to 
him by his new companion, whose farm was 
but a short distance from them. He conse- 
quently governed his steps by the driver’s, 
and essayed to enter into conversation with 
him ; but Moser was no great talker, and 
appeared utterly incapable of comprehend- 
ing the emotions or ideas of the young man. 
When, on leaving the forest, he pointed to 
the magnificent horizon, empurpled by the 
last rays of the setting sun, Moser contented 
himself with a grimace. 

“Bad weather for to-morrow,’ he mut- 
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tered, pulling his carter’s frock tighter over 
his shoulders. 

“The whole of this beautiful valley must 
be spread out before us here,’’ said Arnold, 
trying to pierce through the gloom with which 
the twilight had already enveloped it. 

‘Yes, yes,” said Moser, shaking his head, 
‘‘ this fool of a hill is high enough for that, 
and here is an invention of but little profit.” 

«* What invention ?”’ 

‘‘ Why what else but mountains.” 

Arnold was amazed. 

‘Is it possible that you would have the 
world one vast plain ?”’ 

“‘ Hold! what a question,” cried the far- 
mer, laughing at what he thought his com- 
panion’s stupidity. ‘‘ You might as well 
have asked me if I would rather have my 
horses’ backs broken.”’ 

‘ Certainly,” said Arnold, with ironical 
contempt. ‘‘I forgot horses !—it is evident 
that God should have thought of horses, when 
he created the world.” 

‘*God? I dont know so well about that,”’ 


replied Moser, tranquilly, ‘but I know the 
engineers were wrong to forget them, when 
they were constructing the road. The horse 


is the laborer’s best friend, sir,—no insult to 
the oxen, who also have their value.” 

Arnold looked at the peasant without con- 
cealing his contempt. 

‘* So, in every thing which surrounds you, 
you only see what advantage you can derive 
from it?”’—and then in a serious tone, as if un- 
willing to believe that he could be so devoid 
of all emotion,—‘do not the forest, the 
mountains or the clouds speak nothing to 
your soul? Have you never stopped in ad- 
miration before the setting sun—or gazed 
with delight upon the woods shining in the 
silvery light of the stars, as they now do?” 

“Well! well! do you take me for an al- 
manac maker ?—what could I gain from the 
starlight or the setting sun? I tell you, my 
good fellow, the great thing is to provide the 
wherewithal for the three daily meals, and to 
keep the stomach warm. Will you take a 
drink of cherry water? It comes from be- 
yond the Rhine.”’ 

He held towards him a small wicker flask. 
Arnold disdainfully refused it. The posi- 
tive grossness of the peasant had awakened 
anew all his regrets and aversion. Were 





these vulgar beings, indeed, men like him? 
these grovellers, so completely occupied with 
their labor, as to live even in the very bosom 
of creation’s beauties without ever regarding 
them—and whose souls were never for one 
instant raised above the lowest and most 
common instincts of humanity! What, to 
this miserable portion of mankind, was the 
glorious world of poetry, to which he owed 
his sweetest enjoyments? Led by the hal- 
ter of instinct, did they not seem to be con- 
demned to grovel without the walls of that 
Eden whose gates had been opened to his 
more privileged nature? Had they no 
thoughts in common? Was there not one 
point of resemblance to attest their original 
brotherhoods? Every moment increased 
Arnold’s doubts, and the more he reflected, 
the more he was convinced, that the world 
of poetry belonged to the upper classes of 
the élite, whilst the rest vegetated at random 
within the confines of prosaism. The result 
of these thoughts was to communicate at 
Arnold’s manners a careless contempt for 
his conductor, to whom he ceased to address 
his conversation. Moser testified neither 
sorrow or anger, and began to whistle a com- 
mon air, interrupted from time to time by 
some brief word of encouragement to his ja- 
ded horses. In this manner, they arrived 
at the farm house where the noise of the 
wheels soon announced them. A young boy 
and a woman of middle age appeared at the 
door. 

‘“ Here is father,’ cried the woman to the 
other children in the house, who now ran 
out with joyful cries and surrounded the 
peasant. 

“Stop a moment you little brats,’’he 
called out, in a loud voice, and feeling 
amongst the hay he drew from it a covered 
basket. 

‘“ Let Fritz carry it in,’ said he, but the 
children continued to beseige him. He 
stooped down and kissed them—and sudden- 
ly rising, ‘‘ Where is John ?’”’ he hastily en- 
quired, in a tone of anxiety. 

‘‘ Here, father,” said a little, thin, squeak- 
ing voice, from the door. ‘‘ Mother does not 
want me to go out in the damp.”’ 

‘‘ Well stay there,’’ said Moser throwing 
the reins upon the backs of his tired horses. 
‘“‘T will come to you sonny; goin, all you 
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others, that he be not tempted to come out.” 

The three children immediately went to 
the door where Johnny stood by his mother. 
He was a poor little creature, so cruelly de- 
formed, that at first view neither his age or 
infirmity could be told. His whole body 
was twisted by disease into a tortuous and 
misshapen mass. His large head was sup- 
ported between two shoulders of unequal 
height, whilst his bust was upheld by little 
crutches which supplied the place of his 
witheredlegs. At his father’s approach her 
held out his wasted arms, with such an ex- 
pression of joy and love, as lit up the fur- 
rowed features of Moser with pleasure. 
He raised him in his vigorous arms, with an 
exclamation of tender affection. 

‘‘Come my little toad—embrace father— 
with both arms—very strong. Ah that is 
right. How has he been, wife, since yester- 
day?’ The mother shook her head sorrow- 
fully. 

‘ Coughing incessantly,” said she in a low 
voice. 

“That is nothing, father,” replied the 
child, in the same sharp accents. ‘Lewis 
had drawn me too rapidly in my little wheeled 
chair; but now, I am well—very well ;—I 
feel as strong as a man.” 

The peasant put him gently upon the 
floor, raised the little crutches, which had 
fallen, fixed them firmly under his arms, and 
looked upon him with an air of satisfaction. 

‘Don’t you think he grows wife?’’ said 
he, ina tone that wished for encourage- 
ment. ‘Walk a little, John,—walk, my 
man,—he does walk quicker and stronger ;— 
that will do very well, indeed. Go, wife, 
we only need a little patience.”’ 

His wife answered not, but cast such a 
look of deep sorrow upon her child, that 
made Arnold tremble : fortunately Moser did 
not observe it. 

“Come,” said he, opening the basket he 
had drawn from the waggon, “ fall into ranks 
and put out your hands. I am going to un- 
cover.” He drew forth three small white 
loaves beautifully baked. Three cries were 


heard at once—and six eager hands thrust’ 


out to seize them, but suddenly they were 
withdrawn, as if by command. 
‘And John?’ cried those childish voices: 
‘To the devil with John! cried Moser, 


gaily ;—‘‘ there is nothing for him now ; John 
shall have his share some other time.”’ 

The child smiled and sought to relieve his 
anxiety by peeping curiously in the basket. 
Moser moved a few steps from him, put his 
hand, with much seeming precaution, into 
the basket, and drawing it out with a solemn 
air, displayed before his eager and aston- 
ished gaze a spiced cake, adorned with red 
and white almonds. There was a general 
exclamation of admiration. John, himself, 
could not refrain from a cry of joy—a slight 
flush crossed his thin, pale features and he 
eagerly held out his transparent hands. 

‘Ah! that goes to you my little toad— 
take it old fellow—it is all yours,” cried 
Moser, putting the tempting viand in the 
child’s hand—who trembled with joy—and 
turning to Arnold, as the noise of the little 
crutches were lost in an adjoining room— 
‘that is my eldest— illness has a little de- 
formed him—but he is as sharp as steel— 
and it only depends upon us to make a gen- 
tleman of him.”” Whilst speaking he had 
crossed the room, and ushered his guest 
into a sort of dining room, whose white 
washed walls had, for their only decoration, 
some coarsely colored engravings. As he 
entered, Arnold perceived John, seated on 
the floor, surrounded by his brothers, amongst 
whom he was dividing the cake his father 
had given him, and all the eloquence of the 
little fellow was called into requisition to 
induce them to receive the part assigned to 
them. They declared he was giving them 


too much. The young sportsman regarded 
this scene for sometime with singular inter- 


est, and when the children had left the room, 
spoke his admiration to the farmer’s wife. 

‘‘T declare,” said she, between a smile 
and a sigh, “there are times when it might 
be said that their brother’s infirmities have 
been a great blessing to them. It is with 
great difficulty they share with each other, 
but not one ever refuses poor Johnny a sin- 
gle thing, and their acts towards him are a 
continual exercise of devotion and self deni- 
al.” 

‘‘Humph,” interrupted Moser, “a fine 
virtue indeed—who could refuse anything to 
a poor little lamb so severely tried? Itis 
foolish for me to say so, but that child, sir, 
often makes me long to weep. Often when 
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tered, pulling his carter’s frock tighter over 
his shoulders. 

“The whole of this beautiful valley must 
be spread out before us here,’’ said Arnold, 
trying to pierce through the gloom with which 
the twilight had already enveloped it. 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,”’ said Moser, shaking his head, 
‘this fool of a hill is high enough for that, 
and here is an invention of but little profit.” 

** What invention ?”’ 

«« Why what else but mountains.” 

Arnold was amazed. 

“Ts it possible that you would have the 
world one vast plain ?”’ 

** Hold! what a question,” cried the far- 
mer, laughing at what he thought his com- 
panion’s stupidity. ‘You might as well 
have asked me if I would rather have my 
horses’ backs broken.”’ 

“ Certainly,”’ said Arnold, with ironical 
contempt. ‘‘I forgot horses '!—it is evident 
that God should have thought of horses, when 
he created the world.”’ 

‘*God? Idont know so well about that,” 
replied Moser, tranquilly, ‘but I know the 
engineers were wrong to forget them, when 
they were constructing the road. The horse 
is the laborer’s best friend, sir,—no insult to 
the oxen, who also have their value.” 

Arnold looked at the peasant without con- 
cealing his contempt. 

** So, in every thing which surrounds you, 
you only see what advantage you can derive 
from it?”’—~and then in a serious tone, as if un- 
willing to believe that he could be so devoid 
of all emotion,—‘‘do not the forest, the 
mountains or the clouds speak nothing to 
your soul? Have you never stopped in ad- 
miration before the setting sun—or gazed 
with delight upon the woods shining in the 
silvery light of the stars, as they now do?” 

“Well! well! do you take me for an al- 
manac maker ?—what could I gain from the 
starlight or the setting sun? I tell you, my 
good fellow, the great thing is to provide the 
wherewithal for the three daily meals, and to 
keep the stomach warm. Will you take a 
drink of cherry water? It comes from be- 
yond the Rhine.”’ 

He held towards him a small wicker flask. 
Arnold disdainfully refused it. The posi- 
tive grossness of the peasant had awakened 
anew all his regrets and aversion. Were 





these vulgar beings, indeed, men like him: 
these grovellers, so completely occupied with 
their labor, as to live even in the very bosom 
of creation’s beauties without ever regarding 
them—and whose souls were never for one 
instant raised above the lowest and most 
common instincts of humanity! What, to 
this miserable portion of mankind, was the 
glorious world of poetry, to which he owed 
his sweetest enjoyments? Led by the hal- 
ter of instinct, did they not seem to be con- 
demned to grovel without the walls of that 
Eden whose gates had been opened to his 
more privileged nature? Had they no 
thoughts in common? Was there not one 
point of resemblance to attest their original 
brotherhoods? Every moment increased 
Arnold’s doubts, and the more he reflected, 
the more he was convinced, that the world 
of poetry belonged to the upper classes of 
the élite, whilst the rest vegetated at random 
within the confines of prosaism. The result 
of these thoughts was to communicate at 
Arnold’s manners a careless contempt for 
his conductor, to whom he ceased to address 
his conversation. Moser testified neither 
sorrow or anger, and began to whistle a com- 
mon air, interrupted from time to time by 
some brief word of encouragement to his ja- 
ded horses. In this manner, they arrived 
at the farm house where the noise of the 
wheels soon announced them. A young boy 
and a woman of middle age appeared at the 
door. 

‘Here is father,’’ cried the woman to the 
other children in the house, who now ran 
out with joyful cries and surrounded the 
peasant. 

“Stop a moment you little brats,’’he 
called out, in a loud voice, and feeling 
amongst the hay he drew from it a covered 
basket. 

‘“ Let Fritz carry it in,’”’ said he, but the 
children continued to beseige him. He 
stooped down and kissed them—and sudden- 
ly rising, ‘‘ Where is John ?’’ he hastily en- 
quired, in a tone of anxiety. 

‘‘ Here, father,”’ said a little, thin, squeak- 
ing voice, from the door. ‘‘ Mother does not 
want me to go out in the damp.”’ 

* Well stay there,’’ said Moser throwing 
the reins upon the backs of his tired horses. 
‘«T will come to you sonny; goin, all you 
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others, that he be not tempted to come out.” 

The three children immediately went to 
the door where Johnny stood by his mother. 
He was a poor little creature, so cruelly de- 
formed, that at first view neither his age or 
infirmity could be told. His whole body 
was twisted by disease into a tortuous and 
misshapen mass. His large head was sup- 
ported between two shoulders of unequal 
height, whilst his bust was upheld by little 
crutches which supplied the place of his 
witheredlegs. At his father’s approach her 
held out his wasted arms, with such an ex- 
pression of joy and love, as lit up the fur- 
rowed features of Moser with pleasure. 
He raised him in his vigorous arms, with an 
exclamation of tender affection. 


‘‘Come my little toad—embrace father— 
with both arms—very strong. Ah that is 


right. How has he been, wife, since yester- 
day ?”’ The mother shook her head sorrow- 
fully. 


‘“‘ Coughing incessantly,” said she in a low 
voice. . 

“That is nothing, father,” replied the 
child, in the same sharp accents. ‘ Lewis 
had drawn me too rapidly in my little wheeled 
chair; but now, I am well—very well ;—I 
feel as strong as a man.”’ 

The peasant put him gently upon the 
floor, raised the little crutches, which had 
fallen, fixed them firmly under his arms, and 
looked upon him with an air of satisfaction. 

‘Don’t you think he grows wife?” said 
he, ina tone that wished for encourage- 
ment. ‘Walk a little, John,—walk, my 
man,—he does walk quicker and stronger ;— 
that will do very well, indeed. Go, wife, 
we only need a little patience.”’ 

His wife answered not, but cast such a 
look of deep sorrow upon her child, that 
made Arnold tremble : fortunately Moser did 
not observe it. 

“Come,” said he, opening the basket he 
had drawn from the waggon, ‘‘ fall into ranks 
and put out your hands. I am going to un- 
cover.” He drew forth three small white 
loaves beautifully baked. Three cries were 
heard at once—and six eager hands thrust 
out to seize them, but suddenly they were 
withdrawn, as if by command. 

‘‘And John ?’’ cried those childish voices: 

‘To the devil with John! cried Moser, 


gaily ;—‘ there is nothing for him now ; John 
shall have his share some other time.”’ 
The child smiled and sought to relieve his 
anxiety by peeping curiously in the basket. 
Moser moved a few steps from him, put his 
hand, with much seeming precaution, into 
the basket, and drawing it out with a solemn 
air, displayed before his eager and aston- 
ished gaze a spiced cake, adorned with red 
and white almonds. There was a general 
exclamation of admiration. John, himself, 
could not refrain from a cry of joy—a slight 
flush crossed his thin, pale features and he 
eagerly held out his transparent hands. 
‘‘Ah! that goes to you my little toad— 
take it old fellow—it is all yours,” cried 
Moser, putting the tempting viand in the 
child’s hand—who trembled with joy—and 
turning to Arnold, as the noise of the little 
crutches were lost in an adjoining room— 
‘that is my eldest—illness has a little de- 
formed him—but he is as sharp as steel— 
and it only depends upon us to make a gen- 
tleman of him.’”’ Whilst speaking he had 
crossed the room, and ushered his guest 
into a sort of dining room, whose white 
washed walls had, for their only decoration, 
some coarsely colored engravings. As he 
entered, Arnold perceived John, seated on 
the floor, surrounded by his brothers, amongst 
whom he was dividing the cake his father 
had given him, and all the eloquence of the 
little fellow was called into requisition to 
induce them to receive the part assigned to 
them. They declared he was giving them 


too much. The young sportsman regarded 
this scene for sometime with singular inter- 


est, and when the children had left the room, 
spoke his admiration to the farmer’s wife. 

‘‘T declare,” said she, between a smile 
and a sigh, ‘‘ there are times when it might 
be said that their brother’s infirmities have 
been a great blessing to them. It is with 
great difficulty they share with each other, 
but not one ever refuses poor Johnny a sin- 
gle thing, and their acts towards him are a 
continual exercise of devotion and self deni- 
al.” 

‘‘Humph,” interrupted Moser, “a fine 
virtue indeed—who could refuse anything to 
a poor little lamb so severely tried? Itis 
foolish for me to say so, but that child, sir, 





often makes me long to weep. Often when 
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{ am in the field, my thoughts suddenly fall 
upon him. I say to myself—John is sick !— 
or John is dead! and although the work is 
pressing I find some excuse to go to the 
house; and am only happy when I can see 
him. After all, he is so feeble and suffers 
so much, that if we did not love him more than 
the others, he would be too unfortunate.” 


“Yes,” gently said the wife; ‘“‘the poor 
little creature is our cross and pleasure at the 
same time. I Jove all my children, sir, but 
I cannot tell you what unutterable tenderness 
fills my heart when I hear the sound of John’s 
little crutches ;— it tells me the dear little fel- 
low has not yet been withdrawn from us by 
the good God who gave him. He fills the 
house with life, cheerfulness and pleasure, as 
the swallows who build their nests over our 
windows. If I had not him to think of, I 
don’t know what I should do.” 


Arnold listened to the simple and tender 
expressions with an interest mingled with 
amazement. Was it possible that vulgar 
laborers, whose whole lives were spent in the 
radest servitude, could be so susceptible of 
the finest emotions of our nature? In the 
meantime he would continue to observe. 
Dorothy arose and called some one to assist 
her in laying the table ;—and at Moser’s in- 
vitation, de Munster drew near a fire of 
brushwood which had been just kindled. 
Leaning himself against the smoky mantel 
shelf, his looks fell upon a small black wood- 
en frame, enclosing a single dead leaf. 

Moser perceived it. 


‘« Ah, you are looking at my relics’’ said 
he, smiling; “it is the leaf of the weeping 
willow which hangs over the grave of [an- 
cien! I got it from a banker in Strasburg, 
who had served in the old guards—and I 
declare I would not give the thing for a hun- 
dred golden crowns.” 

“Then you attach some particular ideas to 
it?” 

‘ Tdeas! no; but I also, sir, made some 
good strokes in the 14th Hussars—a valiant 
regiment—arranged so well at Mont Ma 
rail, that only eight men of our whole squad- 
ron were left! So when the ‘ Little Corpo- 
ral’ passed before us he saluted us with his 
hat—yes,> sir,—with his hat! Thunder ! 
don’t you think that was enough to make us 


all rush to death for him? Ah Ae was the 
soldier’s father !’’ 


Here the soldier began to beat upon his 
pipe, looking at the black wooden frame and 
the dried leaf. Evidently, there was for him 
in this memory of a wonderful destiny, all 
the romance, emotions and regrets of the 
most ardent youth. 


He recalled the last battles of the Em- 
pire, in which he had taken a part—the re- 
views passed before the Emperor when his 
presence alone was the signal of victory ; 
the fleeting success of the famous French 
campaign so soon expiated by the disasters 
of Waterloo; the departure of the mighty 
warrior, and his long agony upon the rock 
of St. Helena! All these images traversing 
in rapid succession the farmer’s imagination, 
wrinkled his brow—and his eyes flashed ;— 
he grasped with energy his pipe he had often, 
unconsciously, refilled—and blew fiercely 
between his teeth the favorite march of his 
regiment. Arnold respected this preoccu- 
pation of the old soldier, and waited for him 
to begin the conversation again. The an- 
nouncement of supper awoke him from his 
reveries; he carried a chair for his guest, 
and took a seat opposite to him. 


« Let us do justice to this soup,’’ cried he, 
abruptly, ‘‘ I have taken nothing since morn- 
ing but a crust of bread and twoswallows of 
cherry water, and I feel as if I could eat a 
beef raw.” 

At the same time, to prove his words, he 
began to empty with rapidity an immense 
porringer of soup, placed before him. For 
some time nothing was heard but the clashing 
of spoons, and this was followed by that of 
knives and forks, cutting, in quick succession, 
large slices from the smoked ham, furnished 
by the hospitable wife. The bracing air and 
long walk had given, even to Arnold, an ap- 
petite which made him forget all his Parisian 
delicacy. Moser’s bacon appeared to him 
to have an unknown flavor—and his last 
year’s vintage a nameless operative quality 
which'excited him to eat more, that he might 
drink with greater relish—and to drink that 
he might eat the better. The good cheer 
had begun to spread its wonted gayety 
around, when the peasant raised his head, 





as if by a sudden recollection. 
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‘Where is Ferrant? I have not seen 
him since I came back.” 
His wife and children looked at each other 


without replying. 

‘Well what is the matter!’’ said Moser, 
seeing theirembarrassment. <‘‘ Will youtell, 
Dorothy.”’ 


‘Do not be angry, father,’ said John, 
“but we were afraid to tell you. Ferrant 
went away this morning and has not re- 
turned.” 

‘ Thousand devils !” cried Moser, bringing 
his fist down upon the the table with a thun- 
dering knock. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
at first? What road did he take ?” 

‘The road to Garennes.”’ 

‘“ When ?” 

“ After breakfast ; we saw him enter the 
narrow foot-path that leads up the hill.”’ 

‘‘ Something must have happened to him— 
the unfortunate animal can scarcely see ; and 
the whole way is lined with sand pits. Go 
bring me my goat skin and lantern, wife, I 
will find Ferrant dead or alive.” 

Dorothy went without making any obser- 
vation, and soon reappeared with the desired 
articles. 

“ You must value that dog very highly,” 
said Arnold, surprised at Moser’s excite- 
ment. 

‘ Not for his value,’ rephed Moser, light- 
ing his pipe, ‘‘ but he rendered some service 
to Dorothy’s father. Once as he was re- 
turning from the fair, with the price of Ins 
cattle, he was attacked by some thieves, 
and had it not been for that dog, would have 
been killed! Sotwo years afterwards, when 
the good man lay upon his dying bed, he 
called me to him—begged me to be kind to 
that dog and take the same care of him that I 
would of my own children. These were his 
very words. I promised, and it would be a 
burning shame not to keep your promise to 
the dead. Here, Fritz, give me my iron 
bound stick. I would not, see you, for a pint 
of my best blood, that any thing should hap- 
pen to Ferrant. He isa beast that has been 
with us more than sixteen years—knows all 
our voices—and who recalls grandfather. I 


hope to see you again, sir, and so good night 
until to-morrow.” 

Moser wrapped up warmly and left: they 
heard the sound of his stick until it was 


overpowered by that of the wind and rain, 
which now came down very rapidly. After 
quite a long pause, the hostess proposed to 
show Arnold to his loft; but he begged to 
await Moser’s return, if he was not gone too 
long. He began to feel interested in a man 
who, at first, appeared so gross and vul- 
gar, and in the humble family, where he 
thought that life was deprived of all its val- 
ue. In the meantime the evening passed 
away without bringing Moser. The children 
retired, one after the other, and left John, 
who at last was compelled to submit to the 
encroachment of the drowsy god and seek his 
bed. Dorothy, full of anxiety, went from 
the fire to the door backwards and forwards 
looking in vain for Moser. Arnold endeav- 
ored to allay her anxieties, but her mind was 
excited by expectation—she upbraided Mo- 
ser with thinking neither of his health or safe- 
ty—of being incapable of seeing man or 
beast suffer without risking every thing to 
relieve them ; and as her complaints—which 
now bore a singular resemblance to lamenta- 
tion—increased, her anxieties kept pace with 
them. She had a thousand fatal presenti- 
ments. The night before, the dog howled 
the whole night : an owl had perched upon the 
roof; it was Wednesday—a day habitually 
fatal in her family. Her uneasiness had 
risen to such a height, that Arnold was just 
preparing to goin search of him, when a step 
was heard in the yard. 

‘It is Moser,” said his wife, who stopped 
suddenly. 

“ Holloa!—hey! wife—open the door 
quick !”’ 

She ran to the door, unbolted it, and Mo- 
ser appeared bringing in his arms an old blind 
dog! 

‘Here he is,” said he gaily. ‘‘ God pre- 
serve me! I thought I should never find 
him. The miserable beast had rolled to the 
bottom of the great quarry.” 

‘‘Qh, Moser! and you went there to find 
him ?”’ said Dorothy, pale with fright. 

‘«‘ Should I leave him at the bottom to find 
him drowned in the morning ?”’ said the old 
soldier. ‘No, I groped down, step by step, 
and brought him up in my arms like a baby— 
only I had to leave the lantern there—I 
could not bring both.” 

‘But my husband you risked your life,” 
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said Dorothy, who trembled at this recital. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bah!” said he with careless gayety. 
“nothing venture—nothing have. I found 
Ferrant—that is the great point. If grand- 
father sees us from on high, he must now be 
satisfied with us.” 

This remark made, in almost careless ac- 
cents, moved Arnold to such a degree, that 
he grasped the peasant’s hand. 

“You have a noble heart!’’ said he, with 
emotion. 

“What! because I prevented a poor dog 
from drowning’? By the powers—dogs and 
men, I have, thank God, drawn more than 
one from danger and embarrassment, since I 
was born. I say, wife, there ought to be a 
glass of that cognac ;—bring me a little, to 
warm my stomach :—there is nothing which 
dries one better, when one is damp.”’ 

Dorothy brought the bottle ; Moser drank 
the health of his guest ; and each one retired 
to his bed. 

The sun rose next morning bright and 
clear, the cloudless heavens were refulgent 
with its beams, and the birds chanted “ Te 
Deums”’ from every branch still glittering 
with the drops of the last night’srain. When 
he came down from the loft, where he had 
slept soundly, Arnold found Ferrant near 
the door, basking in the sunbeams, whilst 
little John, seated by his side, upon the 
crutches, was making him a garland of eglan- 
tines. At a little distance, in the first room, 
the farmer was sharing his glass with a men- 
dicant who had come for his weekly allow- 
ance. Dorothy was filling his bag with the 
substantial things he most needed. 

**Come! old Henry, one more drink,’’ 
said the peasant, filling the glass of the rag- 
‘ged man; ‘“‘you will need it to strengthen 
you for the journey before you.”’ 

‘«] always find it here,” replied _the beg- 
gar, with a smile ; ‘‘ there are not many hou- 
ses in the parish where more is given—and 
not one where it is given more heartily.’ 

‘‘Hush! father Henry,” interrupted Mo- 
ser, ‘‘ don’t speak of such things—drink !— 
and leave it to the good God to judge of each 
one’s actions. You served in the army your- 
self: we are old comrades.” 


The old man contented himself by shaking 





his head, and touching his glass to the far- 


mer’s, but the emotions of his mind were 
imprinted on his features—and one saw that 
he was touched more by the cordiality which 
presided over the gift, than the gift itself. 
When he had taken up his bag and left, Mo- 
ser’s glance followed him until a turn in 
the road hid him from his view. 

“To be poor and old, and thrown upon the 
world for charity !”’ said he, turning to Ar- 
nold. ‘ You may believe it or not, sir, but 
when I see men whose heads are shaking 
with age, thus going from door to door beg- 
ging their bread, it turns my blood! I wish 
I had the means of sheltering every one of 
them and drinking with them all as well as 
with father Henry. One has finely said, that 
for such a sight not to crush you, you must 
believe that there is on high another coun- 
try, where those who have missed their al- 
lowance here, will receive double rations and 
double pay! and I believe it.’’ 

“Preserve that hope and that belief—it 
will console and strengthen you,” said Ar- 
nold, ‘‘ and long will it be before I forget the 
hours passed with you—which I hope will 
not be the last.” 

‘As you like,”’ said the old soldier—“ if 
the bed in the loft does not seem -too hard 
for you, and you can digest our smoked 
bacon, come without ceremony and we will 
always be obliged to you.” 

He shook the young man’s hand, directed 
him how to proceed, and never left the 
threshold until he was out of sight. Arnold 
walked sometime with his head bent down : 
but on attaining the summit of the hill, he 
turned to take a last look at the cottage which 
sheltered so much virtue and so much charity. 

‘May God ever protect those who dwell 
under that peaceful roof!’ said he, in a low 
voice “ for there where pride made me see 
creatures incapable of comprehending the 
tender emotions of the soul, I have found 
models for myself—I judged only by the 
exterior—and believed that all poetry was 
absent, because, instead of displaying it, it 
was concealed in the very depths of the soul. 
Like an unskilful observer, I repulsed with 
my feet, what I took to be worthless peb- 
bles—not knowing that under these rough 
coverings were concealed the priceless dia- 
mond.”’ ' 8: 8. C. 
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The evening skies have lost their light, 
The stars look darkly down ; 

What means this change, O gentle night, 
This sad, foreboding frown ? 

Must all the joys of life depart? 

1 looked into my withered heart, 
My heart, alas, made moan— 

The stars are bright, night after night, 

Wrapped in their calm, eternal light, 
And thou art changed alone. 





THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Much as has been said and written upon 
this subject, few seem to be aware of its im- 


portance or of the many facts that favor its| Albany and Boston, (by stages,) was forty- 


speedy construction. 


As an arm of national defence, it is wor-|dred and fifty thousand, or more than one 
thy all the consideration claimed for it by | hundred fold. 
Secretary Davis. By its use in a military} Next we should consider the influence the 
point of view, all of the available force of|road would have in extending the resources 
the nation could, in case of invasion, be con-|and value of the territory through which it 
centrated in California in ten days, and much} will pass. Of the 1,600 miles between the 
of it in five. This would not only save us| Mississippi and California, at least 1,200 are 
the expense of large military and naval sta-|not only in a primeval state, but destitute of 
tions at that point, but what is far more im-|navigable rivers. Without artificial commu- 
portant, would give us an absolute security |nications, therefore, it must long remain an 
in the possession of that Golden Empire, | unproductive waste. Penetrate it, however, 
and her citizens positive assurance of con-|by this road, and you unlock its hidden stores 
tinued citizenship. No power would dare|of mineral wealth, and make the wilderness 
attempt an invasion, were such a means af-|blossom like the rose. Enlightened civili- 
forded of bringing the immense military | zation would keep pace with the progress of 
strength of the United States to bear upon|the road, and churches, seminaries, towns 
that distant and now comparatively unpro-|and cities would spring up like magic within 


tected point. 


Many reasons exist why a military force,| waste would teem with life and animation ; 
adequate to her protection, could not be|the area of civilization would be enlarged— 
maintained in California. We are aware/security of life and property established— 
that the Secretary’s idea of invasion is made|the value of its real estate augmented by 
a source of ridicule. It is enough to say/hundreds of millions—new and vast fields 
that history gives us a hundred instances, |of enterprise would be opened—and new 
where States and provinces far less isolated|and brilliant stars be added to our national 
from the central power, and with far better | galaxy. 
means of defence than California, have fal-| But by far the greatest necessity for the 
len before the invader, ere succor could reach | road is in a commercial point of view. The 


them. No one doubts but in such an event 


she could and would be reconquered: but 
aside from the blood and treasure-waste of|and transport, is sufficiently exemplified in 
such an encounter—would not its pecuniary|the immense numbers who now crowd the 
expense build the road twenty times over ?| present tedious, expensive, and terribly un- 





A second important consideration is, the 
influence such a road would have in making 
the social interests of California more homo- 
geneous with those of her sister States. Geo- 
graphically she stands in much closer com- 
panionship with Mexico, Central America, 
or even the Sandwich Islands than with the 
other States of the Confederacy. Without 
saying that position would ever alienate her 
from the rest of the Union; the effect of the 
semi-weekly intercommunication which this 
road would give, must be to establish a unity 
of interest, sentiment and principle, which 
would bind us more closely together as one 
people. 

I will cite a solitary fact in reference to 
the increased intercourse occasioned by rail- 
road facilities. In 1840, the travel between 


five hundred: in 1850, by railroad, four hun- 


the next ten years. What is now a silent 


,|want—I may say the necessity of prompter, 
safer, and less expensive facilities of travel 
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safe routes of travel. What, indeed, would 
this travel now be, could the trip be made in 
a fifth of the time, and with a tithe of the pres- 
ent expense, as it could be by this road. Yet 
California is in its merest infancy. Whatis 
now the State of California with its 200,000 
inhabitants, its dozen cities and hundred 
towns, its import and export trade of two 
hundred millions, was only six years since a 
barren wild. Who then may presume to 
calculate the mature strength of this more 
than infant Hercules? Who attempt to paint 
the meridian glories of such a brilliant dawn- 
ing? 

Many persons assert that California has 
already reached the acme of her greatness. 
That she has almost paralleled the goddess 
Minerva in leaping full grown from the brow 
of her parent. This is simply impossible. 


According to all accounts the yield of gold 
from her placers is by no means exhausted, 
while the working of the mines, the great 
source of her auriferous deposits, is scarcely 
commenced, Mountains of quartz have yet 
to be ground up before the supply of gold 
can be materially lessened. But gold is by 


no means the sole resource of California. 
Her latent riches in other minerals will soon 
be developed, employing ten times her pres- 
ent mining force, and requiring twenty times 
her present facilities for transportation. This 
is saying nothing of her increased commer- 
cial advantages in other respects, or of the 
fact that San Francisco is destined in a com- 
paratively few years, to be the second com- 
mercia] city of the Union—perhaps of the 
world. 

But still the chief commercial feature, is 
the effect the road would have upon our for- 
eign commerce. By its aid, in connection 
with steamships, a trip can be made from 
Hong Kong in China to New York in twenty- 
seven days, and thence to London in ten 
days more. The results are manifest. The 
commerce of Eastern Asia and the Archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific, will lie at our feet. 
Its riches will be poured into our lap with a 
profusion beyond calculation. Not only shall 
we have the advantage of buying from first 
hands, and transporting in our own bottoms, 
and over our own rails ; but the chief carry- 
ing trade of Europe, in her commerce with 
Asia and the Pacific, will be ours, and under 


our control. And finally, in this connection, 
the road will be an important element of 
peace. No nation connected with the trade 
just mentioned, could indulge in warfare 
with us, without serious detriment to the 
trade and interests of its people. 

Indeed, the combined advantages social, 
political, commercial and diplomatic that 
would accrue to our country from the build- 
ing of this road, are almost two vast for mor- 
tal comprehension. In building it our peo- 
ple will not only have made their most gi- 
gantic stride in the path of progress; but a 
greater one than earth has yet seen, and 
which will fill it with astonishment. In it 
they will also have effected the greatest rev- 
olution ever yet made in commerce, the pe- 
pecuniary of which to us, for the next fifty 
years, can only be reckoned by thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

But it is scarcely necessary to give even 
a cursory view of the advantages of the con- 
templated road. That it will be built, nosen- 
sible man can doubt. The sense of the 
whole country feels its necessity without any 
calculation of its benefits. The only ques- 
tions, then, seem to be how, by what means, 
and especially how speedily, it can be ac- 
complished. 

Shall the road be built on Government ac- 
count? 

On this question we shall take a decided 
negative. As numerous and important as 
would be the manifest advantages of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, few, we think, who really de- 
sire its certain and speedy construction, are 
in favor of its being built by Government, 
either wholly or in part. It would certainly 
seem, with the experiences of the past be- 
fore him, that no honest and enlightened 
statesman would sanction any scheme for 
Government’s building the road in conjunction 
with individuals. In addition to the objec- 
tions to Government's having any thing to do 
with it, all former experience shows that such 
copartnerships almost invariably result in 
Government’s being made the pack-horse for 
a major part of the expenses and all the 
losses, while the individual partners contrive 
to harvest the entire benefits. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but only enough to 
prove that it is a rule. 





The construction, by Government alone, 
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seems also to be surrounded by difficulties. 
Even if the constitutional right to build the 
road, as well as its expediency, were admit- 
ted without debate, it would take several 
years to settle the conflicting claims of the 
various, (would be,) starting points, and as 
many more to decide upon the comparative 
merits of the rival routes. To this certain 
loss of time in the commencement we may 
add the danger of having the work frequent- 
ly delayed, if not stopped entirely before 
completion, upon the question of its prose- 
cution being made aparty test, or upon some 
abstract question of expediency or finance— 
aide the Erie Canal enlargement in New 
York—which was begun and intended to be 
completed in a few years, but which has 
been so delayed for reasons precisely similar 
to those just given, that it is not half done 
yet, while much of the unfinished work is 
suffering greatly from dilapidation. When 
we add to all this the consideration that the 
work would be in the hands of well-paid 
officials whose interests would be to delay 
rather than forward it, we may calculate, 
that if left to Government, five or ten years 
would be required to commence, and ten to 
thirty to complete, a work demanded by both 
public and private exigencies in the shortest 
possible period. 

Next to the objection, that it would thus 
be protracted beyond all endurance, comes 
the very potent one that it would cost Gov- 
ernment twice as much to build the road, as 
it-would a company of individuals. The 
reasons are manifest. The immense sums, 
that would be devoted to this purpose, would 
form a corruption-fund of sufficient rankness 
to attract the keen scent of every political 
buzzard throughout the land. Rapacious 
hordes of place hunters, would fasten them- 
selves upon the scheme, only to glut them- 
selves with the life blood of our public cred- 
it. The secret history of the road, would 
be almost one uninterrupted narrative of 
greater or lesser frauds upon Government. 
Even if let by contract it would be so ar- 
ranged that partisan or personal favorites 
would get the larger portion; probably at 
exhorbitant rates, with any amount of margin 
for extras, alterations, and additions; or 
some other of the myriads of legalized rob- 
beries, by which Uncle Sam is plundered. 
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The interest of contractor and employer is 

naturally antagonistic; but would it be so 

{here? Private companies are careful to ex- 

act a rigid performance of the contractors’ 

obligations, for the very manifest reason, 

that they pay out their own money and are 

directly interested. But the disbursers of 
Government money on this road, would be 

paying out the money of a third party, and 

it would be a matter of no pecuniary inter- 

est to them whether they pay out $100 or 

$1000 for a specified service. Questions 

like the following would be constantly coming 

up for settlement. A contractor on some. 
plausible pretext asks for some change in his 

work, that will indirectly put ten thousand in 

his pocket. The engineer or officer who is 
to adjudicate the matter, is apt to consider it 
a question between his friend on one side, 

and twenty-five million individuals (pop. U. 

S.) on the other—that by his decision his 
friend gains or looses the snug sum of ten 
thousand dollars—while each individual of 
the other party gains or looses ONE THIRD OF 

ONE MILL. It will require no very shrewd 

guessing to imagine the side to which his sym- 

pathies would lean, even supposing his perso- 

nal interests no way affected—and that he 

will only require a plausible reason. This 

the contractor will readily furnish, for Gov- 

ernment contractors generally come of a race 

who learn while boys, that there are other 
ways of catching birds than spreading salt 
on their tails; a lesson which they manage 

never to forget. 


And, too, if let by contract it would still be 
necessary to have Government stations. 
For there whatever was purchased would be 
at extravagant rates, and with no interested 
eye to watch over it, Government property 
would be recklessly squandered or boldly 
pilfered. If a petty officer wanted a horse, 
or a laborer, a tool for private use, both would 
be borrowed from Government stables or 
store houses, both borrowers being equally 
careful not to return. Itisan axiom now some- 
what trite, that articles borrowed from Goy- 
ernment are never returned, and if stolen 
never recovered. 


These are the reasons why this road, 
which an individual company could com- 
plete for seventy five millions, would cost 
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Government twice as much; or at least one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

But lest some should consider this a fancy 
calculation, and the foregoing a fancy sketch, 
let us cite a few facts ; the steam ships, built 
by the U. S. Government have cost from 5 
to $800,000 while competent contractors 
have offered to build them for from 300 to 
$350,000. Muskets made at the U. S. ar- 
mories have cost upwards of twenty dollars, 
while individuals would have furnished equal- 
ly good for half the money. The city of 
New York pays three or four times as much 
for sweeping streets, as it would cost if hon- 
estly let by contract. Ata sale at Brooklyn 
navy yard a few weeks since, a lot of con- 
demned gun-carriages, which probably cost 
the Government $50 each, were sold at pri- 
ces, ranging from sixteen to nineteen cents 
each; actually less than a twentieth of the 
value of the bolts, &c., they contained as 
old iron. These are a few instances, taken 
at random, from hundreds that memory read- 
ily furnishes. It must be recollected, too, 
that the instances occurred in departments 
long established and systematized—where a 


comparatively small amount of money is 
expended, and officers especially appointed 


to watch over expenditures. If such enor- 
mous abuses exist under these circumstances, 
what may we not expect in the melee at- 
tendant on the establishment of this road, 
with the vast sums of money to be expended 
upon its construction. 

The next objection is—that while it would 
cost Government twice as much as it would 
individuals, it would not be as efficiently or 
durably built, and therefore not near as val- 
uable. Thereason is obvious. The employ- 
ers would first be selected for partisan servi- 
ces or personal favor, rather than scientific 
or artistic skill, or business ability. Next, 
they would not feel that their place was de- 
pendent on the manner in which they per- 
formed their several trusts, and third, would 
not be subject to that scrutinizing supervis- 
ion, so necessary to the permanency of all 
work, and-without which no work was ever 
efficiently or economically done. It is for 
this very reason that Government steam- 
.ships have all proved such decided fail- 
ures, and for effective service, not worth half 
the value of those built by private hands at 





half the money. Indeed, they have proved 
little else than a useless burthen upon the 
public purse ; a costly libel on our boasted 
superiority in naval science and architecture : 
a constant drain upon the treasury for alter- 
ations and repairs ; performing scarcely any 
real service ; and useful only to the recipi- 
ents of the vast sums expended upon them : 
or to experimenters as a fine field to test the 
practicability of their inventions at national 
expense. It will be remembered that every 
steam-ship detailed for the Japan expedition 
proved unfit for service, and required several 
months’ time, and nobody knows how much 
money in repairs, before they could venture 
to leave our shores. 

What a sad commentary on this arm of 
our National defence, which so far from 
being able to combat our enemies is not even 
able to withstand the commotions of that 
element on whose bosom it is torest. Such 
is the lamentable issue of Government at- 
tempts to build steam-ships, and have we 
any assurance that Government Rail-Roads 
would be one whit better ? 

Another reason is, that the interests of travel 
and commerce would not be nearly so well 
served by public as by private hands. A 
private corporation would feel its depen- 
dence upon the good will of its patrons. 
Thus sensible of the importance of public 
favor, they would be careful to select offi- 
cers and employers, who would not only be 
respectful and polite but competent; and 
would be prompt to discharge those who 
failed in these important particulars. The 
officer too, feeling his immediate dependance 
upon popular favor, would be assidious to 
win it, not only by promptness and efficiency, 
but by respectful courtesy in the discharge 
of his duties. Not so with a Government 
official. Sensible of the independence of 
the road from the traveling public so long as 
Uncle Sam’s purse held out ; and equally so 
of his personal independence of it, so long 
as he kept in favor with his party leaders ; 
he would be supremely indifferent to public 
good or ill will. We should thus have tardy 
incompetency in the place of active efficiency 
and insolent neglect in the place of courteous 
attention. There is no individual so tho- 
roughly independent as your small officer. 
No grand Turk ever viewed the throng 
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of dissolute Franks about him, with half the 
sovereign contempt, with which fhe looks 
upon all bipeds, not fed like himself from 
the public crib. Those only who have trav- 
elled in Europe, or upon Canadian waters, 
and have themselves experienced this spe- 
cies of impertinence, can appreciate it. We 
can imagine nothing more outrageously vex- 
ing, than the insolence of a conceited, and 
often low bred sub-official, ‘‘ dressed in a 
little brief authority.” 

Another very material objection 1s, that it 
would vastly increase the executive patron- 
age. The appointing power is already so 
extended as to be excessively onerous and 
embarrassing to any honest administration, 
and a dangerous tool in the hands of a cor- 
rupt and disigning one. Even now, a large 
portion of the time of every new administra- 
tion is abstracted from its legitimate duties, 
and employed in dividing the various offices 
among the clamorous applicants. It is in- 
deed a mortifying spectacle, to behold the 
President and cabinet turning from the high 
behests of their official stations ; to parcel 
out the crumbs of office among the greedy 
claimants ; to become literal feeders of the 
ravenous pack that surrounds the Govern- 
ment sop bowl, and clamors vociferously for 
its contents. 

And in this connection should we not do 
well to consider the pernicious effects of the 
expenditure by Government of the immense 
sums necessary to build the roads upon our 
political virtue? Upon the political virtue 
of our people rest the pillars of our national 
greatness. Destroy that and they inevitably 
fall, and not only our glorious constitution, 
but the very hope of constitutional liberty 
throughout the world, and for coming cen- 
turies, will be buried beneath their ruins. 

There is no greater danger to our civil 
liberties than the exercise of executive pat- 
ronage by unworthy hands, and the disburse- 
ment of great sums through Government 
agents. Ina defensive war, this Union is 
able to beat back the armies of the civilized 
world ; and late experiences have proved her 
equally safe from malcontents within. But 
here is a danger greater, because insidious, 
which, while we may be watching on the 
outer battlements, may be slowly but surely 
sapping the foundations of the citadel with- 





in. The exercise then of this power should 
be restricted and guarded in every possible 
manner. This thing may have gone too far 
already. Even now the tide of corruption 
may be too strong to be easily stemmed. 
The secret history of most Government ap- 
pointments and expenditures would if known 
not only be startling to our national confi- 
dence, but humiliating to our national pride. 
It is to be feared, that we have already wan- 
dered far from the paths of rectitude trodden 
by the patriarchs of our confederacy. In 
this peculiarly progressive age, nothing seems 
to have progressed more surely and swiftly 
than official vice. Practices are not only 
tolerated, but looked upon with complacen- 
cy, that in their days would have called forth 
a torrent of indignant denunciation from 
every quarter of the Jand. Where is this to 
end? 

All remember how easily an obscure den- 
tist robbed the Government of half a mil- 
lion. It is true he had to commit perjury 
to obtain it, but with the bright examples of 
progression before us, how long will this be 
a barrier? I venture the prediction that the 
successful issue of two or three more such 
magnificent frauds, would make such perjury 
fashionable ! 

Shall we, then, instead of making efforts 
to relieve ourselves from this millstone of of- 
ficial vice that is weighing us down to the 
slough of corruption, attach it still more firm- 
ly to ournecks? Must we go on adding fuel 
to the malignant fire, that may be already 
eating out the very heart of our national life ? 

We may observe the baneful effect of this 
species of corruption in the State of New- 
York. Besides the vast works owned by the 
State, under the superintendence of a small 
army of officers, her commercial position 
makes her the recipient of a large share of fed- 
eral patronage. All this has of late been 
thrown to the Democratic party and has been 
the cause of its overthrow. The great Dem- 
ocratic party of that state lies sundered in 
twain, and the rival factions are berating 
each other with a malignant ferocity far 
transcending all previous specimens of parti- 
san abuse and denunciation. And _ this 
quarrel, in spite of the very extraordinary 
free soil platform in 1847 and 8 or the 
various phases the rival factions have as- 
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sumed since has not had an atom of prin- 
ciple involved in it, but it has been solely (and 
bodily) an attack on the treasury of the 
country. A mere contention over the flesh 
pots of federal and State patronage. 


‘‘ But,”’ exclaims some immaculate, ‘‘ these 
were New-York politicians—we should be 
superior to such things.” Beware the 
trial. Many of unblemished integrity be- 
fore the tempter came, have bowed before 
his presence. When the Prophet Elisha 
told Hazael of Syria the enormities which 
he foresaw the latter would commit, Hazael 
stood aghast with horror. His heart then 
tincorrupted could not believe it possible that 
his mind could conceive, or hands commit, 
such enormities ; and he exclaimed in indig- 
nant astonishment, ‘‘ what—is thy servant a 


dog, that he should do this thing ?”’ 


Yet the result shows how little he knew 
of the latent depravity of his heart—that he 
needed but temptation and opportunity to 
become the bloody remorseless tyrant fore- 
told by Elisha. ‘‘He murdered the King, 
and,” continues the sacred narrator ‘‘usurping 
his authority, smote the children of Israel 
throughout all their coasts. He devastated 
their land as with fire; filled their rivers 
with blood; levelled their strong places ; 
slew their young men ; dashed out the brains 
of children; defiled the virgins; and with 
bloody hands tore the quickening child from 
the mother’s womb’”’ ! 


Upon that vital objection, the want of con- 
stitutional power, we propose to be brief. 
Without hinting at our own private opinions 
upon this matter, we would remark that upon 
this very question, the party of the present 
administration has long since taken a most 
unequivocal position. Political history shows, 
that during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, this was one of the most severely con- 
tested issues between the two parties. The 
messages of that executive are especially 
emphatic against, not only the power—but 
the policy of using the public money for 
purposes of internal improvement. There 
is no doubt that upon this issue he was as 
strongly supported by the Democratic party, 
press and statesmen, as upon any other of 
his extremely popular administration. In 
fact, there are few propositions that have en- 


—- 


counteréd such continued, earnest, and even 
bitter hostility from the Democratic Party. 
Could it therefore change its position upon it, 
without exhibiting the most glaring and 
lamentable inconsistency ? 

But it is urged the proposition 1s now 
brought forward as an arm of military de- 
fence. Is this at all novel? Could not the 
same pretext be used in favor of the Cum- 
berland road—and was it not used? Could 
not the same pretext be made to justify the 
expenditure of some millions on Porter's 
‘““apRoporT’ on the plea that when suc- 
cessful, it could hover over a hostile fleet, and 
drop hot shot, shells, &c., directly upon their 
decks? What mad scheme indeed could not be 
justified on the same pretext? Pretexts often 
bear but a slight relation to the ulterior ob- 
ject. Many years since a company in New- 
York wanted a charter for a Bank—perpet- 
ual if possible. Knowing the probable hostil- 
ity of the Legislature—especially to the latter 
proposition, they seemed the aid of the cel- 
ebrated and crafty Aaron Burr. He com- 
menced by drawing up a plausible memorial 
to the Legislature, setting forth the great 
benefits that would enure to the city of New- 
York from a supply of pure water,—that 
a company of individuals from motives of 
pure philanthropy, proposed to supply this 
great desideratum ; but that they could not 
hope to carry out their benevolent designs, 
without a charter sufficiently liberal to leave 
their benevolence as unshackeled as possi- 
ble; and which should allow them the use 
of such collateral means as they might need 
in carrying out their humane intentions ; 
and considering, too, the excellent motives of 
the company, that their charter might be 
perpetual. The memorial was of course 
signed by every citizen, and forwarded to 
Albany accompanied by a form of charter, 
incorporating certain men their successors 
&c., for the purposes, and with the privileges 
set forth in the memorial, ‘“ as long as wood 
grew and water ran.’ The charter con- 
templating so good an object of course 
passed. The company took prompt mea- 
sures for supplying pure spring water to— 
some half a dozen families; while one of 
the “collateral” means of effecting this ob- 
ject was the establishment of the ‘ Man- 





MOTH MANHATTAN Bank,” with a capital of 
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one million, and the only perpetual charter} washwoman by wearing his linen double 

in that State. And let us observe that the|time. Here we find in the feature of inter- 

military feature of the Pacific Railroad| est so necessary to the economical construc- 

bears about the same relation to the other/tion of public works a ready solution of 

objects and uses, as the supplying of water/their successful management. If there is 

does to other purposes of the Manhattan | any open, or covert robbery there, it is the 

Banking Company. And let the friends of|monarch’s money that is taken; the interest 

this scheme reflect in their mad enthusiasm |to prosecute, and the power to chastise is 

for its prosecution by Government that this|united in the same person, and detection is 

would be the precursor of a thousand schemes | followed by immediate, and vindictive pun- 

which by dishonest and log rolling com-jishment. But would it be so here? Be- 

, hinations, would be forced through Congress, |tween 1830 and ’40 between two and three 
and which would soon degrade our present| millions were ‘defaulted’ from the United 
| é high financial position to utter impoverish-|States. Where are the perpretrators of 
ment, bankruptcy and ruin ! these robberies? Are they in prison? Or 
We will in conclusion notice a mistake|inexile? Are their descendants, even of the 

| : that people very naturally make in consid-|first generation, ‘‘ visited with the sins of 
ering the expediency of Government con-|their fathers ?’’ Have they not on the con- 
nection with this road. Seeing the despotic|trary openly dared conviction, and defied the 

: Governments of Europe engage in works of}Government? Are not they, and their de- 

. é this kind which are efficiently built, and|scendants, holding their heads high among 
r : properly managed, they imagine our Gov-|the undefiled, the honorable, and the honest 
- ernment could be equally successful, with-|ones of the land? Has not Government 
- | out considering the difference in the consti-| been exerting its mortal energies for the last 
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] tuents of the two forms of Government.|two years in attempting to convict the ob- 
t There the country is under the control of a}scure dentist before alluded to, without avail, 
- single family or dynasty, which considers the| and that too when his criminality is appa- 
t whole country, its rescources &c., in the light}rent to every man woman and child in the 
if of a family inheritance. The present occu-| whole Union? Judging from antecedents, 
s &§ pant, therefore, feels the natural desire of| might not every contractor on this proposed 
 - passing it unimpaired to his successors.|Government Railroad, cheat the public out 
; = Many again, as Peter the Great, and the]of his fifty thousand,—every engineer his 
e Ff present Czar of Russia, and Napoleon the| hundred thousand,—and every grand disbur- 
i- § Great, have the same inordinate thirst for|sor his half a million, without any other re- 
e Ff improving their Empires, that the present} sult than the eclat of additional wealth, and 
d &§ occupant of family estates frequently exhib-| the Aigh distinctzon for ability that their finan- 
i; it, with the same strict reference to the|cial operations would be sure to give them: 
of Ff cost of the improvement and its ultimate|Government might, indeed, prove its impo- 
re «OE efficiency. The lust of Monarchs is power,|tency by the expenditure of an additional 


the maintainance of large Armies and Na-| half-dozen millions, in the vain attempt to 
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to vies. Money is the chief means of gratify-| convict them, but would it be judicious to 
r §f ing this lust. When therefore their funds|expend so large an amount, in proving a fact, 
rs are diverted for purposes of improvement, | THAT IS ALREADY SO CLEARLY ESTABLISHED ¢ 
es 6 the disbursement is either grudingly watched,| Can any disinterested person, therefore 
od & to limit the amount, or its expenditure is|in view of the many conclusive objections 
n- closely watched, that it may go as far as|to Government interference in this enter- 
se possible. Emperors with millions in their| prise, be willing to consent to any associa- 
a- coffers, are often the most penurious of men. | tion with it, except on the ground of absolute 
7" Frederic the Great, with ample means, and| necessity : 

of an unlimited control over the resources of 

)b- his subjects, for the purpose of setting an. 

M- example of economy to his Army, lived on Sa eae 

of less than a shilling a day ; and cheated his | 
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MRS. EMILY JUDSON. 


I know not how they may affect others, 
but it seems to me that the English language 
fails to offer anything more touching than 
these two simple little poems, when read 
in immediate connection—written as they 
were without reference to each other—the 
first when the heart of Fanny Forrester 
bounded with girlish delight; the last in 
after life, when in failing health the mission- 
ary’s wife sank beneath trials greater than 
she could bear. 


NOT A POET. 


I am a little maiden, 

Who fain would touch the lyre; 
But my poor fingers ever 

Bring discord from the wire. 
Tis strange I’m not a poet ; 
There’s music in my heart ; 
Some mystery must linger 
About this angel art. 


I’m told that joyous spirite, 
Untouched by grief or care 

In mystery so holy 

Are al! too light to share. 

My heart is very gladsome ; 
But there’s a corner deep, 
Where many a shadow nestles, 
And future sorrows sleep ; 


I hope they’ll_not awaken 

As yet for many a year ; 
There’s not on earth a jewel 
That's worth a grief-born tear. 
Long may the heart be silent, 
If sorrow’s touch alone 

Upon the chords descending, 
Has power to wake its tone. 


I'd never be a poet, 

My bounding heart to hush, 

And lay down at the altar 

For sorrow’s foot to crush. 

Ah, no! I'll gather sunshine 

For coming evening’s hours, 

And while the spring time linger: 
I'll garner up its flowers. 


I fain would learn the music 
Of those who dwell in Heaven ; 
For woe-tuned harp was never 
To seraph fingers given. 

But I will strive no longer 

To waste my heartfelt mirth : 

I will mind me that the gifted 
Are the stricken ones of earth. 


The following lines were the unrestrained 


out-pouring of her soul, when, left alone at 
Maulmain, she had seen her husband depart, 


to his native country in a search for health, 


which she felt to be vain. It is a moving 
fact that when she thus wrote, the object of 
her tenderest love had passed from earth, 
though she knew it not. The poem was 
originally intended for the eye of a tender 
mother alone, and it is only ‘‘ since death has 
removed the seal of secresy,’’ that they have 
been given to the world. 


oe 


SWEET MOTHER. 


The wild south-west monsoon has risen, 
With broad, gray wings of gloom, 
While here, from out my dreary prison, 
I look as from a tomb—Alas! 
My heart another tomb. 


Upon the low thatched roof, the rain 
With ceaseless patter falls ; 

My choicest treasures bear its stains ; 
Mould gathers on the walls—would heaven 
"T were only on the walls! 


Sweet mother, I am here alone. 
In sorrow and in pain ; 

The sunshine from my heart has flown ; 
It feels the driving rain—Ah, me! 
The chill, and mould, and rain. 


Four laggard months have wheeled their round, 
Since love upon it smiled, 

And everything of earth has frowned 
On thy poor stricken child, sweet friend, 
Thy weary, suffering child. 


I’d watched my loved one night and day, 
Scarce breathing when he slept, 

And as my hopes were swept away, 
I'd in his bosom wept—O, God! 
How had I prayed and wept! 


And when they bore him to the ship, 
I saw the white sail spread, 

1 kissed his speechless, quivering lp, 
And left him on his bed—Alas! 
It seemed a coffin bed. 





When from my gentle sister’s tomb, 
Long since in tears we came, 

Thou saidst, ‘‘ How desolate each room!” 
Well, mine were just the very same that day— 
The very, very same. 


Then, mother, little Charley came, 
Our beautiful, fair boy, 

With my own father’s cherished name : 
Bunt O! he brought no joy—my child 
Brought mourning, and no joy. 


His little grave I cannot see, 
Though weary months have sped 

Since pitying lips bent over me, 
And whispered, “ He is dead !’’—Mother ! 
’Tis dreadful to be dead! 


I do not mean for one like me— 
So weary, worn, and weak— 
Death’s shadowy paleness seems to be 
E’en now upon my cheek—his seal, 


On form, and brow, and cheek. 
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But for a bright-winged bird like him, 
To hush his joyous song, 

And prisoned in a coffin dim, 
Join Death’s pale phantom throng—my boy 
To join that grizzly throng! 


O, mother, I can scarcely bear 
To think of this to-day ! 

it was so exquisitely fair, 
That little form of clay—imy heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 


And when for one loved far, far more, 
Come thickly-gathering tears, 

My star of faith is clouded o’er, 
I sink beneath my fears, sweet friend, 
My heavy weight of fears. 


O, but to feel thy fond arms twine 
Around me once again! 

It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain—might soothe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain. 


But, gentle mother, through life’s storms, 
I may not lean on thee, 

For helpless, cowering little forms 
Cling trustingly to me—poor babes! 
To have no guide but me. 


With weary foot and broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 

Thy dove looks backwards sorrowing, 
But seeks the ark no more—thy breast 
Seeks never, never more. 


Sweet mother, for thy wanderer pray, 
That loftier faith be given ; 

Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may lean on heaven—her heart 
Grow strong in Christ and heaven. 


Once, when young Hope’s fresh morning dew 
Lay sparkling on my breast, 

My bounding heart thought but to do 
To work at heaven’s behest—my pains 
Come at the same behest! 


All fearfully, all tearfully— 
Alone and sorrowing, 
My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
Fast to the cross J cling—O, Christ ' 
To thy dear cross I cling. 
Maulmain, August 7th, 1850. 


R. N. R. 











GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN. 


HIS PERSONAL TRAITS AND DWELLING-PLACE. 


(From the New-York Daily Times.) 





' In the valley of the Shenandoah, not far 
‘from the little village of Millwood, and with- 

‘in an hour’s ride of that Greenway Court 

‘lately discoursed of, stands an old Revolu- 

‘tionary edifice, which attracts the attention 

‘of all who pass by it. A road winding pleas- 

antly over little hillocks, and crossing a lucid 

stream which meanders through a grassy 
meadow, leads you to the old building. The 
house is of stone; the weather-embrowned 
portico, half covered with clambering vines : 
the tall chimneys, wholly unlike those of the 
present day, as are all the appurtenances of 
the mansion. Entering the portal, with its 
old fashioned folding door and stone thresh- 
old, you come upon a species of hall very 
often found in Virginia houses—almost uni- 
versally in those which date far back into 
the past,—and this hall is the centre, into 
which debouch, so to speak, the various 
apartments of the mansion. Turning to the 
left you enter a small octagon-shaped room, 
convertible at pleasure into a student’s libra- 
ry, a soldier’s armory, or a lady's boudoir, 
and suitable alike for all from its pleasant sit- 
uation and comfortable arrangement. Open- 
ing the door on the right hand you find your- 
self in an apartment which evidently was in- 
tended to serve the purpose of a dining 
room, especially on all occasions when a 
larger number of persons than usual were to 
sit at the broad board. This apartment is 
very large, and has all the peculiarities ob- 
servable in houses of the Revolutionary era. 
The ceiling is lofty, the floor of dark polished 
oak, the windows tall and few in number, 
the wainscoting of walnut, and extending un- 


Tue Becoar’s Opera.—Gay got four hundred pounds | broken around the whole apartment to the 


by the first Beggar’s Opera, and eleven or twelve hun- 
dred pounds by the sccond ; this opera caused considera- , ; 
ble bustle. In the year 1773, Sir John Fielding told the | fire-place, very broad and high, is surmounted 
bench of justices, that he had written to Mr Garrick,| by a tall, narrow mantelpiece, with all man- 
concerning the impropriety of performing the Beggar’s 
Opera, which never was represented on the stage without ‘ 
creating an additional number of thieves; and they par- tel-piece the ornamental wood-work reaches 
ticularly requested that he would desist from performing} to the ceiling, where wood and stone striking 
that opera on a Saturday evening. Such, also, were the 

fears of the church, as to the effect of this musical ° . 
drama, that Dr. Herring, then Archbishop of Canterbury,| WOuld say, into a long line of spray and 
preached a sermon against it. , 


height of what is called the chair-board. The 


ner of curious carving, and above the man- 


against each other, break, as Mr. Rusxin 








foam, the vagary of the skilful artist’s chisel. 
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On the walls of this room hang old dusty 
portraits which scarcely need the owtre cos- 
tumes, and curiously powdered hair, con- 
fined by bows of ribbon to convince us that 
their originals belonged to another race and 
time. Everything is old, and redolent. of 
former manners, passed so long now into dim 
memories, almost gone into the dust. The 
carvings look down upon the beholder with 
mysterious smiles, and the wooden lips al- 
most seem to move. You may without 
much stretch of imagination, sitting in the 
antique apartment at twilight, when the dy- 
ing embers throw long shadows on wall and 
floor and ceiling, fancy those dim eyes sud- 
denly filled with light, those lips endowed 
with motion and speech. 

“T am the spirit of this house,’ say the 
wooden lips, plainly moving jn the dancing 
firelight; ‘‘I have seen the men and women 
of the Revolution, which to you.and all the 
moderns are becoming scarcely more than so 
many names—so many shadows. I have 
listened to the voices of some of the hardiest, 
bravest, mightiest souls that were ever sent 
upon this garth by Providence to shape its 
destiny ; as I have heard the merry laughter 
of many of the fairest dames in short-waisted 
dresses, and towering masses of curls, and 
clouds of yellow lace, and brows bound round 
with diamonds dimmer than their eyes. 
Your costume is in bad taste; formerly the 
outward semblance of men was more pictu- 
resque, just as life was. Now, there is noth- 
ing aimed at in life but getting through it 
painlessly with enough of money to bar out 
the winds of poverty; as there is nothing 
aimed at in dress but simple covering. The 
old cavaliers, your ancestors, wore ruffles 
and silk stockings, and good, well-sharpened 
swords, with fair basket hilts, to say noth- 
ing of their manly limbs, glittering with buc- 
kles at knee and instep. They were brave 
and simple men, living in such strongly built 
houses as this, with broad, hospitable _fire- 
places, and great dining-rooms large enough 
to seat a hundred guests. In this dining- 
room as manyhave sat down, I know, inclu- 
ding little boys and maidens, with white, 
powdered hair, and red-heeled shoes, there 
at the side-tables. J have seen great men 
in this room, and have a faint memory of 
looking down on the greatest man of all. 





When the General placed me here, he cele- 
brated the occasion by a great banquet, 
whereat many deep cups were emptied, and 
a high revel held—one of those gay carouses 
which the hardy soldiers of the Revolution 
entered into with so much zest, because 
they were ever listening for the trumpet 
which should summon them suddenly to rise, 
and don their heavy boots and swords, and 
take the road to head-quarters. It was much 
the habit of the General—carousing. But 
he is gone, and the times have changed so 
wholly that he seems, like many other vali- 
ant men, to have been forgotten. That is 
not well for those who so forget them, Lose 
once the memory of those men of the Revo- 
lution, and you will have blotted out the 
guiding-stars which keep the ship of State on 
her true course through night and tempest. 
General Daniex Morcan did his part vali- 
antly among the rest, and should not be for- 
gotten.” 

True, Daniet Morcan, whose dwelling- 
place for many years of his eventful life 
I have been attempting briefly to de- 
scribe, should never be forgotten. Not much 
is known of his history previous to that heroic 
assault upon Quebec, but let us not lose even 
that little. Moreancame to the valley of Vir- 
ginia about the year 1755, when Wasuinc- 
TON was in command at Winchester—from 
New-Jersey tradition says—but this fact is 
not satisfactorily established. He succes- 
sively entered and left the employment of 
Mr. Rosperts, near Charleston; Mr. Asu- 
LEY, near Millwood; and Mr. BaLLantTine, 
whose residence was on Occoquan—in what 
capacity is not exactly known, but probably 
as a common laborer. About this period— 
1757—’8—tradition numbers him among the 
defenders of Edward’s Fort, on Lost River, 
attacked by Indians, and further states that 
the young Morea laid about him as bravely 
as he did afterwards at the Cowpens. This, 
as we have seen, was just after his arrival 
in Virginia. We next hear of his driving a 
wagon for an overseer in the neighborhood 
of Millwood. Pegasus in harness !—but the 
poor youth was far from being ashamed of 
his occupation—as, indeed, why should he 
be ashamed of an honest calling—that of 
wagoner? When Brappock undertakes his 
expedition against Fort Duquesne, Morcan 
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joins the army, as wagoner still, and on the 
route, for some alleged insolence to a British 
officer—who afterwards begged his forgive- 





ness for the injustice—was brought to the) 


halbert and received four hundred and nine- 
ty-nine lashes. Five hundred was the sen- 
tence, but Morean always declared, through- 


out his life, with many jes‘s, that the drum-| 


mer deliberately stopped after counting four 
hundred and ninety-nine. All which the fu- 
ture General received for his services in the 
expedition was a ball in the neck, from the 
rifie of an Indian. It passed through his left 
cheek and left a deep scar. After the expe- 
dition, he returns to the Shenandoah valley, 
and in due course of time purchases the 
estate—from a Mr. BLackBURN—upon which 
the old mansion I have spoken of now stands. 
The house, however, was not built until 
after the battle of Saratoga—General Mor- 
GaN having employed in its construction 
some of the Hessian prisoners taken in that 
battle, and then confined in Winchester. 
The estate received the name of “ Saratoga,”’ 
a name which it bears to this day. We can 


imagine that Morean designed this as a si- 


lent protest against the injustice of General 
Gatps, who did not even mention him in 
the account he dispatched of the battle,— 
this bestowing on his estate a name he could 
proudly repeat—the name of a battle in 
which he had acted a brilliant and important 
part. But we anticipate; let us return to 


“his obseure days, and those faults which 


were unfortunately so plain to all; soon we 
shall not be able to see those faults, for after 
Quebec—failure as it was—they are all 
swallowed up in the blaze of glory. It is 
proper to speak of them in tracing the career 
of the great soldier, since they are a part of 
history. 

Upon his return from Brappock’s expedi- 
tion, and before the building of “ Saratoga’’ 
Morean took up his residence at Berrysville, 
or Battletown—as it has been called since 
his time. All the old men in the region 
unite in stating that the sobriquet of Battle- 
town, now immovably fixed upon plain Ber- 
rysville, was in consequence of MorGan’s 
incessant pugilistic encounters there. From 
all which the writer has been able to gather, 
he must have been a public nuisance, attack- 
ing every one who offended him. and never 
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losing heart when beaten, but returning al- 
ways to renew the contest, until his adver- 
sary, worn out by such dreadful persistence, 
acknowledged himself vanquished. He also 
drank and played. In fact, no species of 
dissipation was other than acceptable to his 
exuberant animal organization. He was a 
gay companion, it is said, though silent and 
often sombre in after life. With the bully- 
iug propensities of Pistol, and the prominent 
vice of Bardolph, he united something of the 
jovial humor of Falstaff—though it is scarcely 
necessary to say that his resemblance to 
these worthies ended there; Morcan was 
never charged by his worst enemy with 
cowardice, or filching, or a breach of one 
clause of the Tenth Commandment. He 
was simply a wild, uneducated young man, 
who yielded to the vicious influences which 
surrounded him. Was it not plainly the re- 
sult of his unfortunate position—and did not 
Quebec, and Saratoga, and the Cowpens, 
make it sufficiently manifest that Danie. 
Morean had something in his nature above 
rattling dice upon a tavern table, or bullying 
the young men of a country town? The truth 
was, that his wild, excitable nature found in 
these mimic battles, and coarse, vicious hab- 
its, the stimulus which it craved. Rather 
an empty pouch, than want the exciting 
game of cards; rather a hundred ‘ bloody 
noses and cracked crowns,’ than remain at 
rest. Like Hotspur (his counterpart in many 
points of view) he must have blows, and 
‘pass them current, too.’’ His nature cried 
out eternally for action ! action ! 

The Revolution opened for him a great 
field for this restless craving to satisfy itself 
in; and thenceforth, we hear nothing of his 
vicious habits—he is rather commended for 
Spartan simplicity. He has now the great 
cause, the soul-absorbing contest demanded 
by his nature. At the first trumpet blast 
preluding the northern battle—the year 1775 
has come—Moraan leaves everything and 
goes to join WASHINGTON. 

The command of a company of the “finest 
youths in Frederick’ is offered him; he ac- 
cepts, and marches northward immediately. 
How he acquitted himself at Quebec, we 
know. How he ascended the loftiest barrier, 
stood circled by a hundred foes, but could 
not with his bold, simple heart, be made to 
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understand the position of affairs ; how, when 
Monrcomenry, the brave of braves, fell mor- 
tally wounded, he did not despair ; and how, 
unable with all his heroism to overcome des- 
tiny itself, he failed—all this is told in every 
history of the Revolutionary struggle. Why 
dwell on this, or on any one of that long list 
of battles which Morcan so bravely did his 
part in? Why speak of the Cowpens and 
the fiery soldier, like an angry tiger turning 
back before he is brought to bay, and tearing 
his enemy to pieces? All this is familiar to 
the worst informed, and needs not to be re- 
peated. It is all written in letters of fire on 
the great scrolls of history—our pen would 
but blur the record. 

That Morcan did his duty manfully and 
with a conspicuous and brilliant success, no 
one now denies. Gares, it is true, denied 
him any merit in the great battle which pro- 
cured his own elevation in the South—an 
elevation from which Fate, with one stroke 
of her mailed hand, hurled him into oblivion. 
But General Morcan always said that there 
were private reasons for this injustice, and 
now those reasons are wellknown. Gates, 
after the battle, openly proposed to MorGan 
to join a conspiracy then being hatched 
against WASHINGTON—a conspiracy whose 
object was to overthrow WasnuincTon and 
substitute General Gates as Commander in 
his place. Morcan replied by disdainfully 
rejecting the proposal, and thenceforth Gen- 
eral Gates did all in his power to darken 
the rising fame of one who had thus thwarted 
and rebuked him. Vain attempt! While 
General Gates was going, with well acted 
Roman fortitude, to his place of exile in the 
Valley of Virginia—a Court-martial lowering 
on him from the future—the name and fame 
of TARLETON’S conqueror was on every lip 
and in every heart: congress was decreeing 
medals in his honor: the whole nation rang 
with the praise of one who had struck the 
enemy such a mortal blow. 

The Cowpens ended Morcan’s career as 
a soldier, though he was engaged in 1781 
and after the Peace, in quelling some distur- 
bances in Western Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia. Immediately after the battle he re- 
turned home to ‘‘ Saratoga’’ compelled to do 
so, he said, by severe rheumatism. Col. 
Lee tells us in his memoirs that Morcan, by 











thus relinguishing his command, left behind 
him an impression “not very favorable to 
that purity of patriotism essential to round 
the character of a great soldier.” It is not 
worth while to enter into a discussion of this 
subject: though it may be observed that Col. 
Lee, who describes the interview with Mor- 
GAN, was himself the person deputed by 
GreENE to prevail upon the General to re- 
main ;—failing in which, after much argu- 
ment, it may readily be conjectured that Ler 
was not a little ruffled, and worthy and true- 
hearted as he was, suffered unconsciously 
his irritation to affect his estimate of Mor- 
GAN’s motives. The common voice has no 
charge against Morcan—the public memory 
holds no evidence of his want of ‘ pure pat- 
riotism.’’ Rather do the common voice and 
memory say he was a “ great soldier,’ —that 
none whatever had “purer patriotism.”’ 

It is time to bring this desultory sketch to 
a close— and with a few words on General 
Morcan’s personal traits, we shall leave the 
subject. Morcan was six feet in height; 
with a large frame, though not much flesh: 
and of extraordinary activity and strength. 
His face was sunburnt, and, as we have al- 
ready said, disfigured by a scar upon the left 
cheek. An aged gentleman who knew him 
and saw him very frequently in his latter 
days, thought his eye the most remarkable 
thing in his appearance :—in its expression 
the calm resoluteness of a sleeping tiger. 
His manner, though free and jovial in his 
younger days as has been said, was after- 
wards remarkably calm and collected. He 
was a man of few words, but those which he 
did make use of seem to have been worth a 
whole language. At the Cowpens he told 
his men to “recollect that old Morcan never 
had been beaten !’’—a speech which is said 
to have had an extraordinary effect upon his 
soldiers. But, if never beaten Morcawn ac- 
knowledged on his deathbed that he had 
often been afraid. He had devoutedly be- 
sought Heaven, he said, on many perilous 
occasions, to protect him and make him vic- 
torious—and that too, when no one dreamed 
that the fiery partisan had a moment’s thought 
or care for either event—life or death. And 
this arose most probably from an idiosyncra- 
sy of the rude soldier: the idea of leaving 
this world is known to have been a dreadful 
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one to him. He enjoyed life with so much 
zest !—his head was so strong !—his diges- 
tion so good !—his capacities of physical en- 
joyment so large and perfect !—Death was 
to him a terrible thought, too, because that 


“Country from whose bourne no traveler returns” 


was ‘‘ undiscovered,’’—a circumstance more 
than any other, calculated to terrify a strong, 
rude nature, which though feeling itself all- 
sufficient to overcome the inimical forces of 
this world arrayed against it, yet shrinks 
from -that mysterious fate beckoning from 
the misty realm of death. 

DanieL MorGanw as simply a strong, cour- 
ageous soldier, true as steel, and as brave as 
a lion. Was he ever untrue to his country? 
Read his reply, when a prisoner at Quebec, 
to the British commander who, struck with 
his heroic bravery in the assault, offered him 
a Colonel’s commission in the Royal army if 
he would abandon the American cause :—*“ | 
hope,” said Morean, “you will never again 
insult me in my distressed and unfortunate 
situation, by making me offers which plainly 
imply that you think me a rascal!” 

Was he not true to his friends? See his 
“stern reply” to Gen. Gates, when tempted 
after the surrender of Burcoyne to join the 
league against WasuincTon: ‘‘I have one 
favor to ask of you, which is, never to men- 
tion that detestable subject to me again ; for 
under no other man than WasHINGTON as 
Commander-in-chief will I ever serve !”’ 

This was the man; not, it is true, a great 
commander like Casar or NapoLron or 
WASHINGTON, equal to the task of combining 
and carrying in his mind the minute details 
of a great campaign destined to decide the 
fate of the world. He was too fiery for 
that—he could never have retreated long be- 
fore an insolent enemy. Again, he had not 
a great comprehensive creative intellect; nor 
could he have sustained a hundredth part of 
the burden which Wasnincton bore upon 
his gigantic shoulders. Yet in another de- 
partment his merits were conspicuous. Mor- 
GAN had the eye of the hawk for his enemy ; 
once in the field face to face, he was un- 
doubtedly a great commander. Devoured 
by the fury of onset, gnawing his lip, his 
voice strident, his eye burning like a flame— 
his mind was yet clear and calm, his judg- 








ment infallible. Tarteton and his “ wild 
devils’ had met a wilder devil than the best 
ofthem! The battle was a foregone conclu- 
sion, gallantly as it was fought. For the 
backwoods of America had produced a rude 
genius who was far more than a match for 
the best trained tactician of the most per- 
fectly-disciplined army in the world. It was 
always thus with Morcan: that extreme 
dread of death, which was so prominent a 
peculiarity of his singular organization, dis- 
appeared like a shadow, when the enemy 
was there before him—and there was the 
collected yet fiery soldier—the leader not to 
be daunted by whatever odds fate had ar- 
rayed against him. On such occasions the 
rude partisan rose above other men by right 
of that genius for battle given him by God. 
When other men doubted, he never did— 
but stood firm, and sure of the event: 


“The roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 
Had left him rock.” 


It only remains to say a word of MorGan’s 
after life. He became deeply pious, having 
united himself to the Episcopal Church; and, 
for the rest of his days, the brave soldier 
lived universally honored and beloved. His 
latter days were spent at his ‘ Saratoga’”’ 
estate in calm repose—a single term in Con- 
gress, as representative from Frederick, ex- 
cepted. He rode almost daily to Millwood, 
where his mills were, and made occasional 
excursions to Winchester and other surround- 
ing towns. He died at Winchester at last— 
at Winchester, where WasHincTon had spent 
so many days in the far Past. Within sight 
of Old Fort Loudoun, falling into dust like 
himself, he calmly yielded up the strong life 
which had weathered, successfully, so many 
storms. The chain did not snap suddenly, 
but, eaten by the rust of age, parted asunder 
slowly, link by link. 

A rough, uneducated soldier, but, like 
those other great spirits of the Revolution, 
true to his land through al#shocks and storms, 
as the needle to the pole! Never wasa bet- 
ter exemplification of the fact which is every- 
where plain in the history of that great strug- 
gle, that there was something—some myste- 
rious influence—working at the hearts of all 
men in those days; an influence which we 
in vain attempt to comprehend, and can only 
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dimly divine from its traces in the lives andJold, appear to speak to you in every rustle of 


actions of those heroes of the Revolution.|the leaves above your head. 


The Revolution! 
cret of it? 
and not a few 


Who can explain the se- 


“ Great sea-marks standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye them ;” 


but what more than names, and facts and 
places? We find no difficulty in mastering 
the exoteric ; the esoteric defies us eternally. 
What was the Revolution? A thousand no- 
ble figures which tower like giants above the 
men of our modern times, with serene smiles 
upon their chiselled lips; or flashing eyes 
fixed on the rolling smoke of war; or lofty. 
foreheads met in counsel for the land; a 
great picture gallery of stalwart forms, all 
harnessed for battle—great forms which hold 
aloft the sword, or baton, or their country’s 
eagle, looking down with serene eyes on the 
careless throng, ever passing to and fro be- 
neath them ;—something like this the word 
suggests to the minds of the present genera- 
tion. But who has penetrated deeper—who 
has caught the spirit of the Revolution— 
what man has succeeded in arresting in its 
passage that august spectre’? It escapes us, 
still passing on like the ghost, its finger on 
its lip, the scroll that encloses the great mys- 
tery in its hand, with noiseless feet into the 
realms of mist and silence. Go into the 
depths of history with open eyes, and hands, 
and toil there as you may to bring forth from 
the dark caves some tangible memorial of 
the past, which shall explain the secret of 
that conflict :—vain toil. The Revolution 
still stands a marvel and a mystery; a 
mighty object, seen to be splendid through 
the gloom, but ever flying when we attempt 
to approach it. 
It is better to be content with what re- 
mains, Standing in front of those old por- 
traits which are left to us, one may still grasp 
some of the majestic vigor of the men and 
times, now so illustrious in our annals. 
Standing on the thresholds of the old hotses 
those great warriors and statesmen dwelt in, 
one may yet realize in some degree the na- 
ture.of the beings whose names have attached 
to those mansions so deep an interest. Some- 
thing like the atmosphere of the past seems 


We have facts in abundance,|they are dusty—and so faded! 


But alas! those portraits are disappearing ; 
Those old 
houses are being “altered and improved ;”’ 
they were so old-fashioned! Let us look 
well at them while they remain with us, in 
their old dress and paint. More interesting 
by far to me is the old house in which Mor- 
GAN lived, than all the palaces of our grow- 
ing cities ; as that brown, scarred face of the 
great soldier takes my eye and heart more 
powerfully than all the faces of this our new, 
smooth-cheeked generation ! 


THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


When clouds were gathering o’er a troubled sky 
At midnight deep, 

Our treasure closed her tender, loving eve 

In dreamless sleep : 


In sleep of death, with white hands intertwined 
Upon her breast, 

And flowers around her pallid, marble face, 
That she loved best. 


White roses mingled with her silken hair. 
And at her feet 

Were clusters of geranium— blossoms rare, 
Of fragrance sweet. 


How holy seemed her slumber, as she lav 
Before our eyes ;— 

We trod the floor with careful, noiseless st¢p, 
And hushed our sighs. 


Each passionate word of anger or regret 
Was all represt, . 
Not even a sob the silence to disturb 
Escaped the breast. 


“ God lent her, God has taken her back," we said. 
For us too nigh 

Was she; she walks, in garments, pearly white, 
The upper sky. 


Griet silent burned while we could see her form 
In beauty here, 

But fierce it famed, when to our view there cams 
The grave, the bier; 


The narrow space, the desolate abode, 
The heavy clod, 

The cold, the beeting rain, the parching sun 
Upon the sod. 


Some bovk she loved, some garment she had worn, 
Some simple toy, 
Tells the sad difference of death and lite. 
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A voice like hers which seems to call our names, 
Borne to the ear, 

Which seems, but does not, mocking with the thonght 
That she is near ;— 


All these too plainly tell that she lies dead, 
Forever dead, 

Nor can we wake her smile, or voice, or look, 
All, all are fled. 


Child! wandering free amid the azure sky's 
Empyrean track, 
Return, retura ; we cannot spare thee ye/. 
Oh child come back. 





Come, on our bosoms linger yet awhile, 
The day is drear, 

And dark the night, beloved, without thy head 
To pillow there. 


She comes not, God! reprove this wild desire, 
Make us content ; 

Resigned we would be, feeling only this, 
That she was lent. 


As is the light so brightly shining now 
From yonder star, 

Revealing gleams of a diviner world 
In space afar. 


No, child beloved, ray of our gloomy night, 
Thou wert not given ; 

But we can call the light thou sheds’t our on, 
Thou Star in Heaven. 


Editorial Letters From Europe---No. 3. 
Lonpon, June, 1854. 


A ride of half an hour by the South-Wes- 
tern Railway takes one to Hampton Court. 
For a considerable distance ‘the line passes 
over the tiled roofs of miserable houses on 
an expensive viaduct, and the immensity and 
dinginess of London are more than ever im- 
pressed upon the excursionist before he reach- 
es the daisy-tufted meadows which lie beyond 
its limits. The gentle poet of Olney must 
have gone through just such a quarter into 


Every body has read of Hampton Court, 
and, when it is mentioned, recals the historic 
associations which cluster around it as thickly 
as the grapes around the wall of its famous 
orangery—how Wolsey held there his court 
and bluff Harry kept there his revels, and 
how, in later days, the grave and stately 
William was accustomed to beguile his lei- 
sure hours with laying out its beautiful gar- 
dens after the prim and rectangular style of 
the Hague. What a delicious old place it is ! 


,One step beyond the portal carries you back 


into a past age. The faded tapestries in the 
great hall, the moth-eaten banners of the 
Cardinal hanging above your head, the an- 
tique furniture—all speak of generations long 
since moulded into dust. IT do not know if 
I was fully under the spell of the locality 
until I found myself looking at those sweet 
and fresh pictures of Sir Peter Lely, won- 
derful Sir Peter! which have transmitted to 
us the features of so many pretty and dis- 
reputable young women of two centuries ago. 
There was such life upon the canvass that I 
felt as if the originals must still belong to the 
Court, and that perhaps some one of them 
might be seen dashing along the apartments 
as of old. Where are you, charming mis- 
tress Nell Gwynne, with that wicked smile 
upon your lips of roses? The question has 
doubtless been asked very often before, and 
the silence which succeeded it (unbroken 
even by Echo’s favorite answer—where ?) 
has suggested the trite moral—the ‘ passing 
away’ of unnumbered poets—‘‘the dreary 
fuimus of all things human.” 


Whoever has visited Hampton Court with- 
in a few months past, must have been struck 
with a very pompous memento mori in one of 
the public rooms—the richly-wrought canopy 
beneath which the remains of the Duke of 





fields as pleasant with the fragrance of June, 
when he wrote the oft repeated line, 


God made the country and man made the town. 


The transition from Fleet Street to Surry, is 
like passing from Tartarean darkness toOlym- 
pian light, from the Slough of Despond to the 
land of Beulah. Any degree of lyrical en- 
thusiasm may be pardoned the individual 
who grows gratefully dithyrambic at the 
change. 


Wellington lay in state after their removal 
from Walmer Castle to the metropolis. The 
‘English nation, in its idolatry of the hero of 
‘Waterloo, emulates the devotion of the pi- 
ous Romanist and, now that he has been 
taken from the scene of his combats and his 
honours, worships even the relics of the Duke. 
I wonder if those who visited the chamber 
where the funeral lights burned around the 
dead warrior did not bethink them of the 
nothingness of those proud heraldic bearings 
so conspicuously displayed upon the pall. Of 
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what avail is heraldry now to him who has 
found his equality with the humblest soldier 
that fell in the defence of Hougomont ! 

After two hours enjoyment of the palace 
with its works of art, I sought the garden 
intent upon losing myself in the maze and 
sauntering down the long, dark avenues 
through which vistas terminated by Gothic 
turrets had been caught from the windows. 
A dear friend of collegiate memory, whose | 
early schoolboy days were spent under the | 
eye of a kindly pedagogue at East Sheen, | 
had often spoken to me of the rambles he had 
taken through Hampton Court Gardens and 
of the wistful eyes he was accustomed to) 
throw upon the October grapes of that earth- 
ly paradise, and as every step reminded me of 
him, I longed to see the grapevine so prolific 
of fruit and covetous desires. But a cloudy 
sky, which had all the morning threatened 
rain, began to pour down such torrents that 
I was compelled to forego my promenade of 
the grounds, and in lieu thereof took lunch 
at the Mitre Inn hard by, in company with 
some very agreeable compatriots of both 
sexes, where the disappointment occasioned 
by the shower was drowned in bitter beer. 

The palace of Hampton Court is no longer 
used as a residence for majesty—the private 
apartments being now devoted to the chari- 
table purpose of affording a home to the 
needy widows and orphans of distinguished 
public functionaries. The Queen designates 
those who are to be thus taken care of, and 
it is proper to remark that her power in this 
respect is employed with singular good judg- 
ment. Itis gratifying to know that the widow 
of the lamented Talfourd has been offered 
rooms in this charming retreat. 

With the majority of tourists, Richmond 
follows Hampton Court, as evening succeeds 
morning, so it was to Richmond we repaired 
by coach after our refreshment at the Mitre 
Inn. But for the weeping skies, the ride 
would have been delightful; as it was, we 
were only permitted, now and then, a view 
of the country around us, when the clouds 
parted at intervals. A orief burst of sun- 
shine, in passing through a small village, en- 
abled us to see a Fair with its attendant gip- 
sies and nondescript booths for the diversion 
of the people. Large numbers had come 
out to share in the fun, Mr. Punch was 








whacking away with his everlasting cudgel, 
Savoyards were grinding upon their organs, 
Harlequin disported himself with..semersets 
upon the wet turf, the whole making up a 
very pretty tableau. 

Richmond Park has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for picturesqueness, and as by the time 
we reached the hotel near the entrance, the 
weather had become more propitious, we de- 
termined to indulge ourselves with a turn in 
it. A carriage for four being put into requi- 
sition, we set off in a spirit to enjoy its beau- 
ties, but they did not appear. On we went 
for miles without obtaining any remarkable 
views—a few deer browsing by the roadside 
or scampering off through the forest, being 
the only visible objects in the solitude. At 
last we ordered the driver to return, and be- 
fore arriving at the hotel came to the con- 
clusion that the two hours spent in the park 
might have been employed to much better 
advantage in looking at the town. The pros- 
pect from Richmond Hill is unquestionably 
one of the loveliest upon which the eye can 
repose, combining all the elements of tran- 
quil beauty, wood, water, smiling fields and 
quiet hamlets, into one magnificent pano- 
rama. Below you sweeps the Thames, yet 
undefiled by the pollutions of the great city, 
a silver stream, crescent-shaped and mar- 
gined by noble trees. The resemblance of 
the landscape to that seen from the portico 
of the Capitol of our own Richmond has 
been often remarked, and some English tour- 
ists have gently satirized our townsmen for 
insisting upon it, yet I know not if the supe- 
rior cultivation of the lands upon the Thames 
renders the prospect one whit more attrac- 
tive than that we enjoy, especially when the 
wheat upon the Falls Plantation waves in 
golden undulations before the breeze. 

The glory of the English Richmond, how- 
ever, in my humble judgment, lies in the 
Star and Garter—that inn so familiar in the 
pages of the modern writers of tales and 
travels. We were fortunate enough to have 
been invited to dine there with an American 
gentleman, residing in London, whose ele- 
gant hospitality I shall not violate by men- 
tioning his name, and who awaited us on our 
return from the Park. The dinner was of 
the best and served upon plate that might 
have taken a medal in the great exhibition— 
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perhaps the very same that was set before 
the royal fugitives of the House of Orleans 
during their temporary residence at the Star 
and Garter after the troubles of 1848. It 
was a lucky choice of quarters made by 
Louis Philippe, and however bitterly the sou- 
venirs of Neuilly may have come to mingle 
with the ‘‘ sorrows”’ of the ‘“‘ poor old man,”’ 
he was less of a philosopher than the world 
has supposed him, if the indescribable com- 
fort, the excellent cuisine, the ineffable re- 
pose of this establishment failed to soothe 
his exile, when from the dinner table he 
could see the sunset streaming over the 
landscape below. The Star and Garter is 
the very beau ideal of cleanliness. The wai- 
ters wear the whitest cravats, the linen is of 
the snowiest tinge, the furniture shines with 
the most remarkable gloss, that can be seen 
anywhere in the world. I am satisfied that 
incorporeal Bettys are constantly sweeping 
the floors with invisible brooms—they are 
so perfectly free from speck or dust. As for 
the Boniface, he belongs to the old school of 
gentlemen over whose extinction so many 
regrets have been poured forth. Such bows, 
such bienseance, such deferential attention 
belong not to any period later than 182—. 
Long may a kindly conservatism keep the 
Star and Garter in all respects what it now is, 
as a type of English civilization in the 19th 
century. 

Among the sights of the season in London 
is the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy at the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square. Of course I could not fail to visit 
it, though the examination of fifteen hundred 
pictures by modern artists is a matter calling 
for the exercise of at least two of the Chris- 
tian virtues—patience and long-suffering. As 
I was anxious, however, to learn something 
of the condition of English Art, I willingly 
devoted a day tothe Gallery. Without any 
knowledge of painting or familiarity with,the 
forms of expression employed by the critics, 
I may be denied the right of passing judg- 
ment upon the merits of the pieces exhibited 
and my remarks may be thought extremely 
superficial by some readers: nevertheless | 
shall freely give my opinions, conceiving 
myself entitled so to do by virtue of the shil- 
ling paid to the door-keeper upon entering. 
In the first place, then, I think the English 


school, if so it may be called, as originated 

by sir Joshua Reynolds and illustrated more 

recently by Turner, false, in sacrificing fidel- 

ity to nature, to startling effect. No one can 

enter the exhibition of the present year 

without being struck with the broad, free 

manner in which most of the landscapes 

have been handled. The painters seemed 

to have disdained that careful finish by 

which alone a work of art can be brought as 

nearly as possible to resemble nature itself, 

and have endeavoured to produce the illu- 

sion by the fewest strokes of the brush they 

could employ. From this loose style result 

the grossest exaggeration and the most pain- 

ful vagueness of meaning. 1 have found 
myself, before some large picture, in a state 
of perplexity very similar to that produced 
by some one of Mr. Emerson’s essays when 
I have attempted to unriddle that Massachu- 
setts Sphinx. In the one there were words 
and sentences arranged with some little re- 
gard to grammatical propriety which were 
no doubt honestly intended to mean some- 
thing—in the other there were lights and 
shades, forms and outlines, disposed with a 
perfect knowledge of the theoretical princi- 
ples of art, which were obviously designed 
to represent a certain aspect of nature. But 
with the painter as with the seer, my efforts 
to interpret his meaning have always been 
unavailing. Turner himself is perhaps the 
most cloudy of all the modern English pain- 
ters. I know that by very many, who have 
devoted their lives to the study of the art, he 
is considered the first artistic genius of the 
age, and that masterly writer of English 
prose, John Ruskin, has sounded his praises 
in sentences that have the swell of an organ’s 
notes, yet I would like to see any admirer of 
Turner point out the precise spot where the 
observer should stand to view any large work 
of his to the best advantage. From one 
point, you have mere daubs of paint, from 
another a chaos of images, from none can you 
obtain an intelligible understanding of the 
whole. You must observe it at a distance, 
says the admirer, to get the effect. Very 
good, and if you will look from the boxes at 
the moonlight scene in Don Giovanni at 
Covent Garden, you will experience an agree- 
able deception—the shadows are well thrown 








upon the canvass, the buildings have a real 
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appearance, all conducestoproduce the effect, 
yet you certainly would not call the fellow 
who got up the scene an artist. Now, as we 
do not look at pictures by gas light from a 
loge, there seems no good reason why they 
should not be so painted as to work an illu- 
sion within reasonable limits. Between the 
minuteness of detail we see in Gerard Douw 
and the dashing, off-hand roughness of Turner 
there is somewhere a juste milieu, a happy 
medium of relation, which the Italians have 
caught and which glows, with a sweet efful- 
gent serenity, in the paintings of Claude. 

But to return to the Exhibition of 1854, 
the absence of transcendent merit is marked 
as distinctly in the range of subjects as in 
any other way. You see nothing grand, 
nothing epic, nothing exalted. Religion 
seems not to have been an inspiration as it 
wasin the grand old days of the masters. 
One picture alone among them all had refer- 
ence to the Christian sentiment, and that 
was the best in the entire collection. It is 
the work of Holman Hunt and is called the 
‘Light of the World.’ Beneath it is the 
beautiful verse from Revelation—‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.’ Mr. Ruskin has described it in a let- 
ter to the Times, and I will quote a few para- 
graphs from his description. 


* On the left band side of the picture is seen this door of 
the human soul. It is fast barred: its bars and nails are 
rusty; it is knitted and bound to its stanchions by creep- 
ing tendrils of ivy, showing that it has never been opened, 
A bat hovers about it; its threshold is overgrown with 
brambles, nettles, and fruitless corn,—the wild grass 
‘ whereof the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that 
bindeth sheaves his bosom’ Christ approaches it in the 
night-time,—Christ, in his everlasting offices of prophet, 
priest and king. He wears the white robe, representing the 
power-of the Spirit upon him; the jeweled robe and 
breastplate, representing the sacerdotal investiture ; the 
rayed crown of gold, inwoven with the crown of thorns ; 
not dead thorns, but now hearing soft leaves, for the 
healing of the nations. 

“ Now, when Christ enters any human heart, he bears 
with him a twofold light. First the light of conscience, 
which displays past sin, and afterward the light of peace, 
the hope of salvation. The Jantern carried in Christ’s 
left hand, is this light of conscience. Its fire is red and 
fierce; it falls only on the closed door, on the weeds which 
encumber it, and on an apple shaken from one of the trees 
of the orchard, thus marking that the entire awakening of 
the conscience is not merely to committed, but to heredi- 
tary guilt. 

“ This light is suspended by a chain, wrapt about the 
wrist of the figure, showing that the light which reveals 





sin appears to the sinner also to chain the hand of Chrisi 

“ The light which proceeds from the head of the figure 
on the contrary, is that of the hope of salvation ; it springs 
from the crown of thorns, and though itself sad, subdued, 
and full of softness, is yet so powerful that it entirely 
melts into the glow of it the forms of the leaves and 
boughs which it crosses, showing that every earthly ob- 
ject must be hidden by this light, where its sphere ex- 
tends.” 


With the single exception of this really 
fine picture, I remember none attempting to 
embody the devotional feeling or even aiming 
at moral sublimity. The ‘ Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman’’ was seen passim and there was the 
usual abundance of horticultural specimens, 
intensely red cherries and very purple grapes. 
The domestic animals, too, were largely rep- 
resented. There were horses enough to have 
decorated a grand saloon at Tattersall’s and 
almost a canine Congress—Tray, Blanche 
and Sweetheart, poodles, mastiffs, spaniels— 


—puppy, mongrel, whelp and hound 
And curs of low degree. 


Apropos des chiens, is it not significant of the 
present State of the Fine Arts in Great Bri- 
tain that the most distinguished of all her 
painters, Sir Edwin Landseer, is nothing if 
not dog-matical ? 

Yet let me not dismiss the exhibition with- 
out mentioning a work of passionate excel- 
lence which gives one something like a pang 
with its truthfulness—the “ Awakening Con- 
science.’ It is by the same hand that 
drew the “ Light of the World,’ and is wor- 
thy to stand with it, though of less lofty aim. 
A young man, with a face indicating habits 
of dissipation, sits at a piano and sings “ Oft 
in the Stilly Night” in the ear of his mistress. 
The melody and the sentiment have touched 
a chord which vibrates painfully in the soul 
of the girl; she remembers the past with its 
halcyon period of purity and peace, con- 
science brings to her agonized perception, 
the guilt of the present. She has aroused 
herself and stands up the victim of the accu- 
sing Nemesis, her hands (upon every finger 
of which except the marriage one sparkles 
a jewelled ring) convulsively clutched in her 
anguish. Yet the gay fellow thrums the keys 
of the instrument and continues his song. 
Ainsi va le monde! 


I availed myself one day of a temporary 
lifting of the cloud which seems perpetually 
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to overhang and surround London to visit the |of people who went out to look at them. If 


Garden Exhibition of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety at Chiswick. Every year there are three 
days of Exhibition, three Saturdays in May 
and June being generally selected. Chiswick 
is distant from St. Paul’s six or eight miles, 
and the price of admission into the Society’s 
Gardens is seven shillings, which two facts 
stated, it will be readily understood that the 
company in attendance at the Exhibition is 
always exceedingly respectable. Indeed I 
have rarely seen together so large a number 
of well-dressed and well-bred-looking peo- 
ple. Some of the women were splendidly 
attired—Regent Street must have furnished 
their wardrobe, and what struck me with 
great force was that many a young girl was 
walking with bare arms and in a thin barége 
in an atmosphere so chilly that I found a 
thick overcoat quite indispensible to comfort. 
Chiswick affords one a much better opportu- 
nity of judging the beauty of the English 
women than the Italian Opera. They are 
seen moving about at Chiswick and there is 
much in the carriage of a woman. Of radi- 
ant loveliness such as heroines possess—the 
spirituelle, the etherial, that drives young 
gentlemen first into anapestics and then into 
despair, there is not a great deal to be seen 
in England. As far as the fascination of the 
features is concerned—the melting or flashing 
eye—the persuasive mouth—and the je ne 
scais quot of heavenly expression that plays 
over all, I would place an American girl— 
more especially a Virginia girl—before any 
in the world, but the daughters of England 
are of a statelier and more commanding fig- 
ure and the roses on their cheeks do not fade 
so soon. Forty in England is generally fair 
as well as fat, forty in America is too often 
haggard. Much is no doubt due to the dif- 
ference of climate, but far more to habits 
of exercise in the open air, to prudence in 
guarding against cold, to the good sense 
which disdains not to wear thick shoes when 
going out for a promenade. I confess I like 
the beefy look of the men of England and I 
think that athletic sports, such as cricket, 
might be introduced with great advantage 
into our colleges and schools as a part of the 
regular course of education. 

But I am getting off from the flowers at 
Chiswick and thebright miscellaneous throng 
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the visitors were worthy of remark for their 
pleasant appearance, what shall I say of the 
flowers! Let the reader imagine a conven- 
tion of the most superb American green- 
houses, every plant of a languishing air being 
carefully excluded, and each particular com- 
petitor doing his bravest, and he will have 
an idea of the display. There was scarcely 
a specimen that would not have decked the 
brow of Flora herself. Mr. Spencer, who 
used to write very sweet verses some years 
agone, has told us that ‘noiseless falls the 
foot of time that only treads on flowers’’— 
which may account for the fact that several 
hours slipped by us in the Chiswick gardens 
without our knowing it. Not noiselessly, 
however, though unconsciously, for three 
fine military bands, of the Coldstream, Gren- 
adier, and First Life Guards, played through- 
out the day the strains of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn, Labitzky, and other eminent com- 
posers. On coming out of the Gardens we 
strolled by accident into a magnificent park 
through a lofty gateway, and upon inquiry 
of the lodge keeper learned that we were in 
the grounds of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Permission being kindly granted us to go 
where we pleased, and a small boy, a sort of 
assistant gardener by brevet, having been 
detached to attend us as cicerone, we em- 
ployed the remnant of the afternoon in 
making the entire circuit of the place. Chis- 
wick House is only the cottage of the Duke, 
Chatsworth being the grand establishment 
upon which he lavishes the greater portion 
of his enormous expenditures. Chiswick 
House is nevertheless a large and elegant 
mansion, fit for the abode of the proudest 
grandee of any country. The Duke lives 
there, so said our guide, about five weeks in 
the year. He, our guide, had never been 
blessed with a sight of the interior and 
thought it a matter of simple impossibility 
for us to gain an entrance without an order. 
We thought differently, asked an audience of 
the housekeeper, an old lady of seventy-five , 
and were admitted. The house is rich with 
paintings of rare value, costly books, exquis- 
ite porcelain, every article of ornament and 
luxury that the wit of man has contrived. 
Mrs. Hughes, for such was the name of the 
venerable custodian of the treasures, went 
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into quite a dissertation upon the styles of 
Murillo, Veronese, Rembrandt ef a/, as she 
flew around from room te room with the alacri- 
ty of a superannuated sparrow, but dwelt with 
most satisfaction upon a full length print of 
the Dutchess of Sutherland which adorned 
the great staircase. She was the Juke’s 
niece, said Mrs. Hughes, and a perfect han- 
gel. [ would not for the world have hurt 
the feelings of tle kind old lady by calling 
in question the celestial attributes of the 
Duchess. 
To a republican in England it must’ prove 
a great relief to turn from the palaces of the 
aristocracy, where he sees such stupendous 
sums laid out for the gratification of a single 
individual, to that far more splendid and glo- 
rious palace of the people which crowns the 
summit of the hill at Sydenham. There he 
may delight his eye with the creations of art 
and contemplate the triumphs of human in- 
genuity without feeling that after all the in- 
vestment has been a misappropriation, and 
there he will recognize how much a moral 
e enhances the effect of imposing ar- 
chitecture and elaborate workmanship. I 
look upon this wonderful building and its 
surroundings as an earnest of what posterity 
will see in the way of artistic skill—it shows 
us that when Chatsworths shall have become 
but heaps of ruins and the proud residences 
of the Fredericks and Louises shall have 
shared the fate of Capre and Tusculum, 
there will stand and shine edifices of grander 
proportions in the midst of gardens more ex- 
tensive and more enchanting—edifices reared 
and gardens planted by the many for the de- 
light of all. It were idle to attempt a de- 
scription of the Sydenham Crystal Palace. 
Books will be written of it and from them, 
however profusely and magnificently illus- 
trated, only a faint notion will be derived of 
its beauty and splendour. One must stand 
beneath the nave and drink in, as it were, 
the enchantment made up of the iris hues 
that play around the roof, the fragrance and 
colour of innumerable exotics, the melody 
and plumage of strange birds, the lapse and 
sheen of fountains ; one must penetrate its 
courts and see the pomp of Nineveh, the 
decorations of Thebes, the volup- 
tuous style of Pompeii, the delicious effects 





of the Alhamra, the glory of the Renais- 








sance all reproduced and united beneath one 
ceiling ; one must wander into the park and 
revel in the verdure of the sloping sward and 
the umbrage of immemorial trees, before he 
can appreciate, or even form any conception 
of, the whole. 


A long letter, without as yet an item of 
news. Let me throw in some by way of 
conclusion. 

Thackeray was in London during three 
weeks of the season, having just returned 
from Italy, but has gone to Boulogne-sur-mer 
for the summer to bathe and finish “The 
Newcomes.”’ The war has interfered some- 
what with the interest taken by the public 
in literary enterprises, and the new novel is 
not therefore talked so much of, as it would 
be if people did not read with such avidity 
the Eastern correspondence of the Times. 
The Newcomes is getting better and better, 
I think, as it goeson. The Colonel is ‘said 
to be a portraiture of Thackeray’s father-in- 
law. Who will now say Mr. Titmarsh has 
no kindly affection for the human race? 

The journals are discussing some new 
poets and among them Mr. Frederick Ten- 
nyson, and Tupper, ci-devant bard of peace 
and good will towards men, has availed him- 
self of the war fever to put out a ‘ Batch of 
War Ballads.” 

I have the best authority for stating that 
two additional volumes of Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England will appear during the sum- 
mer, with which piece of intelligence, as | 
know it will put every reader in a good hu- 
mour with me, I say, for the present, adieu! 

rps i 2 


A MORNING REVERIE. 

The sun has just risen upon the lovely July 
morning, shining freshly upon every spark- 
ling dew-drop, darting its rays through every 
dark, green, tree, and lightening a sky whose 
clear blue stretches above and around with- 
out one taint of cloud upon all its surface: 
All nature is still; Ido not hear even one 
little bird, and there is nothing to break the 
deep, clear tones in which the voice of Na- 
ture’s God speaks to those who are out to 
hear it this morning. And here in this bright, 
pure, scene, I would pause and rest my 
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head upon the great bosom of Nature, and 
lift my eyes up to her God and mine, and 
feel that it is enough—oh yes ! enough tolive 
in sucha world as this, with such a God for 
our Father! And why can it not be always 
so? Oh why cannot we all, the creatures 
that he has made, unite in loving, and prais- 
ing, and serving him, until this beautiful 
world that he has given us for a dwelling- 
place, shall be one grand temple whose walls 
shall echo forever with hallelujahs to his 
name? Why, oh why? We ask, but we 
would shudder to know—our pained and 
shrinking eyes would turn quickly away, 
should some hand now lift for us the veil 
which mercifully hides the dark places of 
the earth, and show us the numerous paths 
by which sinful souls work out their own 
destruction, and despoil all their own fair in- 
heritance. But is this right? that we should 
close our eyes to the woes of the many, in 
order that we, the blessed few, may dream 
out undisturbed our dream of bliss? Is there 
nought for us to do, but to stand here forever 
gazing on all this beauty, our souls drinking 
in its purity with exquisite delight? Can we 
feast always on the delicious harmony of this 
scene? Ahno! the busy world begins to 
wake, and the din of its anxious toil falls 
jarringly upon our ear—this was Adam’s 
work, this was Paradise-employment, but 
it is not for us—for sin has come into the 
world. Upon us, the few who know the 
truth devolves a high responsibility—to teach 
to others the beautiful lessons that God’s 
word hath taught to us—to call the multi- 
tudes from the low, dark paths they have 
made for their feet, and lead the poor wan- 
derers in the one, bright, upward track, illu- 
mined by light from heaven. And sweet 
though it were to yield ourselves to the pure 
dream of joy we but just now conceived, 
this is a deeper, higher, holier happiness. 
Then let us go bravely on, never pausing, 
never shrinking, and if it should please our 
heavenly Father so to bless our labors, that 
the wailings of any despairing soul may by 
our teachings be turned into songs of joy, 
what music sweeter to our ears? Oh, none, 
save that welcome sound which shall greet 
them when time shall be no more, ‘“ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” R. N. R. 
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it seldom happens that the title of a novel 
is a key to its contents. Authors in this de- 
partment of literature, like parents, give a 
name to their offspring for the sake of hav- 
ing some name, or in accordance with mere 
fancy, and we suppose that in most cases, 
both would be at a loss should they attempt 
a significant one. 


To this rule, the author of the book before 
us, is an exception. She seems to have had 
a definite and special purpose, which the title 
chosen fitly indicates—as far at least as any 
single word could characterize the contents 
of a volume. 


The name, Alone, has an obvious applica- 
tion to the situation of the heroine as intro- 
duced to the reader in the opening chapter. 
It has a less obvious but nicer allusion to the 
heroine as to her peculiar traits of character. 
And the author has developed a deep signi- 
ficance to the word in the moral of the story. 


In another sense, not contemplated by the 
author, but which will suggest itself to the 
reader, the name is not without significance 
as a hint of the general character of the 
work itself, considered as a literary produc- 
tion. 


We think that it stands alone, as being to 
a certain extent original. It is, for a young 
lady, a remarkable and peculiar sort of a 
work. It isnotexactly a novel. Itis a skil- 
fully planned and deeply interesting story, 
but it is something more than a story, and it 
is designed to be something better than “ in- 
teresting,”’ in the ordinary sense of that word 
as applied to works of fiction. 


In order to obtain an adequate idea of it as 
a whole, it is necessary to discriminate its 
Religious element from two other qualities, 
which may, for distinction’s sake, be desig- 
nated as the Artistic and the Popular. 

The author’s chief aim is a religious one. 
and this element is predominant. On this 
account, a critic who bestows great praise on 
the genius of the author, and whose judg- 
ment of purely literary qualities is generally 


* Atoxz, by Marion Harland. Third Edition. Rich- 
mond. A. Morris. 
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correct, has pronounced it ‘‘a good story 
spoiled for the sake of an indifferent sermon.”’ 


This remark is more graphic than correct 
or just. The religious matter, so far from 
spoiling the story, is, on a careful reading, 
obviously essential to the preservation of its 
unity. Without it, many of the most strik- 
ing scenes and situations would be without a 
purpose. Considered as an artistic effect 
only, this feature serves to soften the other- 
wise too tragical character of some of the 
incidents, and to soothe the too painful feel- 
ing which otherwise the story must have left 
upon the reader’s mind. 


The religion, however, has not that senti- 
mental tone which is common to novels, in 
which it is brought in as subservient to the 
main design of pleasing. With this author 
it is an active power rather than a passive 
sentiment, and a subject to be believed and 
acted upon, as well as thought about, and 
talked of. 


Even if this part of the book could justly 
be considered as a sermon, it is far from be- 
ing an indifferent one, for it has, owing to the 
latitude allowable in a work of this kind, a 
breadth of application which no pulpit ser- 
mon would admit of. And if, apart from this 
advantage, any apology were needed for a 
thoroughly religious novel, it might be found 
in the peculiar aspect of our public world at 
the present time. 


In the present excited state of the public 
mind in regard to political matters, when the 
clergy feel it a duty to advise and protest in 
State affairs, and many of them to preach 
politics from the pulpit, it is well that some 
place should be found for religion, and there 
can be no harm if the novel should for a time 
quietly usurp the office of the pulpit, and 
that the “still small voice’’ should come from 
the gentler sex whose hearts are usually 
more deeply touched with a sense of the vital 
necessity of the ‘‘one thing needful.” 


We do not, however, think that our lady 
author has intruded beyond the limits of her 
appropriate sphere in her management of this 
subject. Nor do we think that she intended 
any disrespect to the regular ministry, al- 
though, in the distribution of her religious 
matter, their business seems accidentally to 


Piety, fully developed is introduced in the 
person of a young lawyer. We should not 
have suspected his profession if the fact had 
not been stated. He is exhibited as a model 
Christian man. He has nothing to say about 
law or politics, but a great deal on the subject 
of religion—rather too much perhaps—for 
he seems somehow to be a little ‘too per- 
fect.’’ And as an offset, some of the other 
personages are altogether too bad. 


Our legal friend with all his piety and con- 
versation seems, owing perhaps to his pecu- 
liar relation to the heroine, to have been a 
less effective preacher than one who was 
also instrumental in her conversion. 


This last was a venerable colored individ- 
ual, and his name was Uncle Will. His ar- 
guments and illustrations are particularly 
cogent and conclusive. 


Experience however, and not preaching, 
seems to have been the principal agent in the 
entire transformation of character which the 
heroine is made to undergo. 


The religion of the heart, as well as that 
of the head, is well represented. Piety is 
exemplified in the life of a Christian while 
doctrinal Theology is brought to bear in the 
formation of a positive religious belief. The 
discussions, which are numerous and really 
able, have some bearing in the conversion of 
Charley—a friend of the heroine and favorite 
of the author—from a skeptic to a believer ; 
they leave alsosome consolation for the death 
of Lynn Holmes, who dies without a full as- 
surance of faith. The doctrines have also 
some bearing in the formation of the religious 
opinions of Ida, the heroine. 


But the chief instrumentality in her change 
of heart—a circumstance which is a strong 
point with the author—is one of the heart- 
trying experiences of life, and it is illustra- 
ted by the author in one of the most touch- 
ing incidents of the story. 


“‘T have come home to die,”’ was the plain- 
tive moan of the heart-broken girl when, 
after this experience came upon her, she re- 
turned to the home of her childhood. She 
had left that home, a lonely orphan. She 
had lived, as it were, alone, in the society on 
which she had been thrown,—not finding the 
sympathy which her innermost nature craved. 





be represented by others. 





She was now the more desolate, because the 
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vision just as it was about to be realized— 
the object, on which she would set her best 
affections—had vanished, apparently forever. 
The idol had but just taken shape, when it 
was broken. 

The most intense and devoted human af- 
fection, when not purified by a divine ele- 
ment,—while it regards its object as an end 
in itself, and for itself,—is Idolatry. 


This was the lesson which she had to learn, 
and it was ‘‘ expedient for her that he should 
go away, for otherwise the Comforter would 
not come.’’ Hence she was “left alone, yet 
she was not alone.’’ And after she had 
learned ‘“ what to seek first, the rest was 
added unto her.” 


This high religious teaching is, we con- 
ceive, implied by the author, although it is 
not so expressed. Cold discussion is incom- 
petent to the theme, and we especially com- 
mend to the reader’s appreciation, the au- 
thor’s management of this phase of the story 
as that which contains its real moral, and 
which shows the relation of the title to the 
moral. 


The religious element though thus conspi- 
cuous, is not out of harmony with, nor does 
it neutralize, the other qualities which have 
been signalized. It is in fact the successful 
combination of the three, which constitutes 
the peculiarity, and the peculiar merit of the 
book, and shows the versatility of the author’s 
talent. 

Her talent as an Artist is shown in portrai- 
tures of character, of which, in many of its 
less common traits, she has a just conception. 
In their own peculiar features of character, 
all of her principal personages stand out in 
bold relief, and they leave a strong impress 
of reality upon the imagination. Several of 
them are, we suppose, portraits from life. 

But she has a rarer talent than that for 
mere portraiture. Transformation of char- 
acter in the same individual is exhibited, 
while the old personal identity is skilfully 
kept up, through changing circumstances and 
change of heart. 

It is in the inner world of thought and feel- 
ing, that the author is chiefly at home. Both 
religious and purely human—intensely hu- 
man—feeling is appreciated and powerfully 
described. 


a> 


In the outer world, her plan does not allow 
her to travel much beyond the bounds of so- 
cial life, and here she is circumscribed to a 
limited sphere. In her picture, men and 
women are the principal figures, and dialogue 
in which she excels, is her chief means of 
communication. Inastory of a wider range 
we might look for a better filling out of land- 
scape and-natural scenery—or something 
else to relieve the intensely human aspect 
which the story bears. 

The narrative issimple and straight forward, 
as for the author’s purpose, not much of a 
plot is required, and though there are some 
deficiencies in objective adaptation—some 
faults of execution—yet most of the scenes 
and situations are remarkably striking and 
cffective while they excite a painful degree 
of interest, as in relation to the actors. The 
interest of the story, in fact, is kept up to 
the last syllable, so that it is difficult to leave 
the story until the whole is read. 

There are some fine strains of devotional 
and sentimental poetry of a rare sweetness 
and power,—and there is genuine fun, as 
well as deep pathos. Withal, there is be- 
trayed by the author a variety of informa- 
tion, and a versatility of talent, wider than 
the scope of her story would permit her to 
display. While we think she has accomplish- 
ed more than she intended. 


In addition to the qualities which we have 
signalized as Artistic, there is a third element 
which has been pre-designated for distinction, 
as Popular. 

This, we think, contains the secret of the 
success of the book—which, without extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of the publisher, 
has in the course of a few months, passed to 
a third edition. The quality of which we 
speak is blended with all the others, and it 
would by itself, make the book readable and 
attractive, quite independently of its merits 
as a sermon or asa story. It is a reflex of 
the peculiar energy, and of the intellectual 
vivacity of the author. It defies the analy- 
sjs of the critic, as its namesake does that of 
the chemist—we will call it Vitality—Life— 
and leave the reader t&be more articulate if 
he can. 
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MAGGIE’S EYES. 


While we cannot commend the sentiments expressed in 
the following verses, we must at least admire the devo- 
tion they betray on the part of the eye-struck lover: 


Let grand old Milton tune his harp, 

And sing as none e’er sang before; 

Let Byron’s quenchless soul of fire, 

Its fiercest feelings all out pour; 

Let Moore indite his smoothest song, 

And sing till thoughts of love arise— 
But yet my subject’s sweeter far— 

And that is what ?—sweet Maggie's eyes ! 


Let Scott’s war trumpet sound its blast, 
And echo through the greenwood grove ; 
Let Burns’ hand take up the lyre, 

And thrill us with its tale of love— 

My subject doth ennoble me ; 

I'll sing and struggle for the prize, 

Of richest, choicest melody, 

Because I sing of—Maggie’s eycs. 


Not heaven with all its glories near, 
(Its blessed isles in crystal seas ; 

Its beauties all of sunset dyes,) 

Is half so sweet as Maggie’s eyes! 
Her eyes! to me they are the star 

Of hope, of joy, of purest love ; 

They quenched, to me life’s glories are 
As joyless as the unmated dove. 


Patices of Berm Works. 


Inpia: Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical—trom the 
earliest times to the present. With nearly one hundred 
illustrations. London: Henry G. Bohn, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 1854 


Tue Lire ayp Works oF Wittiam Cowper. By Rob- 
ert Southey, Esq., LL.D. Vol. IV. Same publishers. 


Tue Evxcizs oF Prorertivs, Tur Satyricon or Pr- 
TRONIvs ARBITER, and Tue Kisses or Jonannes Sx- 
conn’, literally translated, and accompanied by po- 
etical versions from various sources, etc., etc. Edited 
by Walter R. Kelley. Same publishers. 


Locic, on THE Science oF INFERENCE: a systematic 
view of the principles of evidence, and the methods of 
inference in the various departments of human know- 


ledge. By Joseph Devey. Same publishers. 


Tue Novets anp Miscetiansovs Works or DaniEL 
De For, with prefaces and notes, including those at- | 
tributed to Sir Walter Scott.—Life Adventures and Pi- 
racies of Captain Singleton—and Life of Colonel Jack. 


A compendium of facts relating to the history and so- 
eial life of India has long been needed. There is no 





Tue Marryr’s Home. 


dearth of comprehensive and elaborate volumes upon the 
subject, and perhaps no country with the exception of the 
old Moorish Spain has been so gorgeously “illustrated” 
as India. These magnificent volumes are, however, far 
beyond the reach of the great body of readers, and Mr. 
Bohn has done this class a very acceptable service in 
publishing this agreeable and useful beok. From the 
somewhat hasty examination which we have bestowed 
upon it, it seems to be all that could be desired. 


We have spoken of the republication of Southey’sedi- __- 


tion of Cowper more than once. It is the standard au- 
thority. The present volume—the fourth—contains a 
number of very beautiful illustrations. 

The volume of * Erotica,” containing the elegies of 
Propertius, and the various Amatory poems of Petronius, 
Johannes Secundus and others, is one of those books 
which uo cant about Philology and Science and the im- 
portance of ancient literature, should induce publishers 
to bring out. The reproduction, with an English trans- 
lation, of such works as this can do no good and will be- 
yond a shadow of doubt do vast harm. The imprimatur 
of Mr. Bohn will procure their admission into circles 
which should not be contaminated with such disgusting 
literature, as the greater part of the volume. We do 
trust that the series of “‘ Erotica” will be stopped. 

Mr. Devey’s treatise on Logic seems to be arranged with 
great care, and we have wandered among the usual mass 
of syllogisms, hypotheses, and other inventions of logi- 
cians. We declare frankly, however, that we cannot es- 
timate the value of his work: having literally no ac- 
quaintance with any thing connected with Logic. 

The lesser works of De Foe are almost wholly out of 
print, and they only live in some obscure mean editions 
which are hawked about the purlieus of St. Giles. The 
admirers of Robinson Crusoe—that is to say, the world at 
large—will be glad to procure the lesser tales of this 
great writer, in which his singular analytical genius is as 
plain as in the greater book. “Colonel Jack” is after 
the fashion of Smollett, but without his coarseness. The 
hero becomes a Virginia planter, and the details of his life 
on our soil are full of interest’ This is likely to be one 
of the most popular of the series issued by this publisher. 

We have received these volumes from Messrs. Bangs, 
Brothers & Co., the American agents, through Mr. J. W. 
Randolph of this place. 


By Logan. T. McElrath & 


Co. [From A. Morris. 


A very uvequal performance, with a number of fine and 
carefully written scenes, aud as many more without in- 
terest or point of any description. The narrative as a 
whole ie not interesting, but passages in it will give this 
work a popularity which will outlast that of many other 
ambitious performances. We shall probably have some- 
thing to say upon this branch of literature in subsequent 
numbers, and thus for the present dismiss the subject. 
The volume before us is very handsomely gotten up. 





History or Pyrruvs. By Jacob Abbot. With engra- 
vinge. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From 
A. Morris. 


One of the series of “ Abbot’s Histories’’ which have 
become so popular with the young people. Mr. Abbot 
presents his subjects clearly, and in a plain agreeable 
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style, but often with very little regard to historical accu- 
racy. The present volume, as Our readers have seen, is 
devoted to the “life and adventures” of the celebrated 
Pyrrhus. Many of the engravings are spirited, and the 
typography and binding well suited to please the tastes 
uf young people. 





onal 
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Tuts, THAT AND THE Oruzr. By Elien Louise Chan- 
dier. With illustrations. Boston. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1854. [From Mr. Woodhouse. 


A very pleasant and amusing collection of graceful 
trifles, contributed from time to time by the fair author- 
ess, to the Boston newspapers. Many of the sketches 
are very entertaining, some of them painfully tragic. We 
were glad to find from the excellent little sketch entitled 
“ Cjs-atlantic Borioboola-Gha,” that the writer was no 
advocate of those so-called “ rights” of women, to the 
pantaloons and the rostrum. Let all her ambitious 
countrywomen who wish to “cut twelve inches from the 
bottom of their skirts” read this chapter and reflect upon 
the questions it propounds. The book is very handsome- 
ly printed and illustrated :—the latter not so good. 





WaLpen : or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Thor- 
eau, author of “ A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack rivers.” Boston. Ticknor & Fields. 1854, 
{From A. Morris. 


A large class of readers will be pleased by the fresh 
rural scenes and descriptions of Mr. Thoreau, and his 
volume is a delightful companion for a loll under the 
rustling leaves of some old oak, far in the country. He 
paints rural scenes and habits, works and pleasures with 
a gusto most refreshing. The book is published in the 
uniform style of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, and is very 
handsome. We commend it to our readers. 


KATHARINE ASHTON. By the author of “ Aimy Herbert,” 
“ Margaret Percival,” etc. In two vols. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


“ Amy Herbert,” “The Earl’s Daughter,’ and other 
productions of Miss Sewell have become very popular; 
and her readsrs are among the best and most refined class 
of book buyers. Her quiet domestic scenes, the pious 
atmosphere in which her characters move, and the art 
with which she gradually unfolds her plots, are all very 
observable traits of the productions of this very delight- 
ful writer. “ Katherine Ashton,” which we have just re- 
ceived from the publishers, will be found of great inter- 
est, and its delineations of character very fresh and pleas- 
ing. Charles, Katherine, John, and indeed all the per- 
sonages of the tale are finely drawn. We advise our 
readers to possess themselves of these volumes if they 
wish a pure and beautiful narrative which purifies while 
it interests the reader, The enterprising firm of the Ap- 
pletons have produced nothing of late more attractive. 
The externals of the book are also very graceful—simple 
and neat. 

Through Mr. Morris. 


Sanpwicn Istanp Notes. By A. Haloe. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


We have not been able to give much attention to 
this work ; but can conscientiously endorse the criticisms 


of our exchanges. ‘They pronounce it very valuable and 
interesting. The subject is one of great interest at the 
moment, and the Harpers have done well to present this 
attractive volume to their readers. We think this enter- 
prise of furnishing instructive and entertaining books 
upon unknown lands— instanced by the present volume 
and M. de la Gironiesés ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Phillip- 
ines” ~—will largely repay them. The Sandwich Island 
Notes is illustrated with numerous engravings on wood. 





Firty Years ix Botw Hemispueres. By Vincent 
Nolte. New York. Redfield. 1854. [From A. Mor- 


ris. 


We need scarcely speak of this extraordinary volume. 
The journals of the whole country have forestalled us, 
and the public are determined to buy and read it. What 
then remains for us to say? Manifestly it is time thrown 
away; but we may add for the information of those whose 
attention has not been attracted by the noise which Mr. 
Nolte’s book has raised, that they will go far before they 
find a volume equally attractive. The amount of histo- 
rical anecdote in the book is immense. Napoleon, Jack- 
son, General Scott, the Marshalls of the old régime— 
these and a thousand other personages walk through its 
pages and talk in presence of the reader. Mr. Nolte is 
the modern Ulysses, and*is likely to become as famous 
as the Ithacan. 





THe Porticat Works or Henry Howarp, EaRL or 
ScrreyY. With a memoir. 


Tae Portica, Works oF THomas CampBELL. With 
notes and a biographical sketch. By Rer. W. A. Hill, 
M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 





Tur Porticat. Works or THomas Wyatt. With a 
memoir. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1854. [From 
A: Morrie. 


We have spoken more than once of this very elegant 
edition of the British poets, and repeat our assurance to 
our readers, that if they wish a neat, tasteful and accu- 
rate copy of the poems of the most celebrated authors of 
England, they cannot do better than purchase the yol- 
umes of this series. The paper, type, and whole exter- 
nal appearance are elegantly simple, and as far as we 
have been able to examine the memoirs, they are accu- 
rate and full. ‘The love poems of the Earl of Surrey are 
among the most graceful in the language, and in spite of 
that tinge of former modes and manners of thought so 
different from the habitudes of our own day, they will be 
apt to become very popular in our own day and genera- 
tion. The finer poems of Campbell are household words ; 
and the volume before us presents them with an elegant 
clearness of type which is very refreshing after the close 
and somewhat blurred printing of the popular 8vo. edi- 
tion. Wyatt's muse lives among scenes similar to those 
of the Earl of Surrey’s madrigals. We again assure our 
readers that few books will so well repay the money 
which they cost, as the volumes of this series. 





Tue Recreations or Curistopner Noxtu. Com- 
plete in one volume. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1854. [From Mr. Woodhouse. 


The jate death of this great and affluent genius, will 
make the present edition of his “ Recreations” doubly 





popular. The reputation of Professor Wilson needs no 
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word from ourselves or any one, at this late day : his wri- 
tings will live as long as the language and become the 
Highland classics of Scotland—side by side with Scott’s 
noble books. The “ Recreations” were republished from 
Blackwood’s Magazine many years ago, and were re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic pleasure by the wide 
circle of Wilson’s admirers among whom we class our- 
selves. They have continued to afford the greatest de- 
light to all whu love “the mountain and the glen,” and 
everybody should possess them. The present edition 
contains a handsome full-length portrait of the author. 





History oF THE Protestant Cuurcnu 1n Hungary, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to 1850, with 
special references to Transylvania. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Craig, D. D. With an introduction by J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Boston. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1854. [From Mr. Woodhouse. 


A very full and comprehensive view of the state of the 
Protestant Church in Hungary from the time of the Re- 
formation. The introduction by the celebrated D’Au- 
bigné is full of interest, and we think that the volume 
will be found highly valuable and agreeable. We regret 
that a press cf business has not permitted us to give it 
that degree of attention which its importance demands at 
our hands. We shall if possible recur to it at a future 
time. 





HarPEr’s GAZETTEER OF THE WoRLD: Nos. I, II, III. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A, 
Morris. 


We have received from the publishers three numbers 
of this excel'ent Gazetteer. Such a work was much 
needed, the old books of this description having become 
antiquated, and passed almost out of print. The work 
before us seems very full and accurate, and we think it 
will become a sine qua non in all good libraries. We 
learn from the publishers’ advertisement upon the cover, 
that it will be completed in ten half-monthly numbers. 
When finished it will undoubtedly be the best Gazetteer 
in the world—because it is the latest and most carefully 
edited. Each number comprises nearly 200 pages of close 
print, and the price—fifty cents—seems very moderate. 





Tue Yourn or Jerrerson, or a Chronicle of College 
Scrapes at Williamsburg in Virginia, A. D. 1764. 
Redfield : New York. 


A critic of the Sydney Smith order, i. ¢. a gentleman 
who, in imitation of the wit, will pass upon a work with- 
out reading it, might be at a loss to know why the author 
has dubbed this little volume “ The Youth of Jefferson” — 
but if one take the pains to read it through, he will find 
that it properly wears the title. The book abounds in 
genial, happy mirth. All its pages sparkle with good 
humor, and, at times, there is a decided hit which, were it 
not for the full tide of humor that overflows it, might be 
mistaken for wit. A chronicle of college scrapes can 
hardly fail to interest the lovers of fun, and those whoare 
in search of it and will follow the hero, Sir Asinus, in 
his racy adventures, the victim of politics and love, will 
not fail to discover it. We speak within bounds in say- 
ing that we have enjoyed such hearty laughs over the 
pages of this volume as will, we confidently believe, 
lengthen out the span of our brief existence at least a 
quarter of a century. 


LEcTURES oN THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE 
Goon. By M. V. Cousin. Increased by an Appendix 
on French Art. Translated with the approbation of 
Cousin by O. W. Wight. New York. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


We need only call attention to this very handsome edi- 
tion of the celebrated work of M. Cousin. As far as we 
have examined it, Mr. Wight’s translation seems to be 
every thing that could be desired. The readers of the 
“Course of History of Modern Philosophy” will find in 
the present volume, a view of the general philosophical 
theories of the writer, which may serve to elucidate many 
of the doctrines of the more lengthy work. The “ Ap- 
pendix” is short, but of much interest :—the typography 
of the volume in Appleton’s best style. 





Nores oF 4 THEOLOGICAL Stupent. By James Mason 
Hoppin. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


The Latin quotation on the title-page we omit, because 
wedo not discover its pertinency. The contents of the 
volume are, (as its author informs us,) gathered from pre- 
vious publications in fugitive form—but as it was never 
our fortune to meet with them any where else we read 
them with the same interest as if they were now first sub- 
jected to the transforming process of print. The book 
consists of a series of sketches well drawn on a variety 
of interesting topics on the Continent. Among others 
two are especially worthy of mention—the description of 
Luther’s home and the Cottage of Schiller. The Notes 
conclude with a dissertation on the “Study of the Bible,’ 
the concluding passage of which reminds us of the swell 
and grandeur of one of Jeremy Taylor’s happiest flights. 
It only too much resembles it to be commended as an 
original production. Mr. Hoppin is unquestionably an 
agreeable and sprightly essayist, and at times his style 
approaches the eloquent and soul-stirring. 

From A. Morris. 





Tar CHemistry oF Common Lirr. By James I. W. 
Johnston, M. A., etc. Author of “Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology,” etc. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. ° 


This number of the useful and agreeable work of Pro- 
fessor Johnston contains a quantity of valuable informa- 
tion upon saccharine substances such as are in daily 
use—also much in relation to fermented liquors and nar- 
cotics. The articles originally appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and excited much interest. They are admira- 
bly written, and probably embody more practical infor- 
mation upon these substances than any other work. 
From Mr. Morris. 





LEATHER SrockKinG AnD S1Lk, or John Myers and his 
Times. A Story of the Valley of Virginia. Harper 
& Co. 1854. 


From an unavoidable necessity, our notice of this pro- 
duction has been delayed. It has already passed under 
the judgment of the censer, and its continually increas- 
ing popularity is the best guerdon of its success as a lit- 
erary effort. ‘The writer knows how to manage his char- 
acters, and he has given us in the present volume an in- 
teresting and amusing picture of the life and superstition 
of the sturdy old hunter whose name appears on the title- 
page. The portrait is so natural, that it must have been 
drawn from real life. Other characters fill up the vol- 
ume which are well worthy of an attentive study. We 








sincerely trust it will not be his last. 








